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MIATOGROSSENSE que se diz pauliste, 
Vendido, com brasdo nacionalista, 
Esse amigo de gregos e@ troianos 
ise Se BIGA om Olen Banded Tem duas caras. Nao e Janio — é Jonus. 
Aquilo que es, afinal: 


Quadros — porem de outros quadros... 
Janio — mas janio do mal. 





ENDO © caoiho chegar 
A vassoura sob a axila, 
SGo Pedro, com voz tranquilu, 
FrECHANDO a porta ao traidor, Sentenciou na mesma hora 
Diz SGo Pedro ao Padre Eterno: — A vassoura pode entrar 
«Quodros» como éste, Senhor, © lixo fique I6 fora! 
$6 nas paredes do Inferno! 








(ColaboracGo do leitor BN.) 





In the strange confusion of Brazilian politics, the Communists supported 

the national symbol of militarism, namely Marshal Lott. They are probably 
sorry now that they carried out such a violent campaign against the success- 
ful candidate, Janio Quadros. The Communist newspaper Novos Rumos ran this 
typical cartoon, In the first picture Janio is depicted as the devil incar- 
nate, In the second he is shown holding up the banner of nationalism to 

the Brazilian common man, while he uses his foot to collect dollar bills 
from Uncle Sam, The captions under sketches three and four are obviously 
crossed, Janio arrives at the gates of Heaven carrying his famous symbol, 
the broom, Saint Peter says“The broom can come in, but keep the — 
(i.e. Janio) out.” Saint Peter follows words with action, and kicks Janio 
out, declaring that pictures (guadros) like J&nio belong on the walls of 
Hell. While Communist support of Lott was strange, it was even stranger 

that they should count on such enthusiastic cooperation from Saint Peter. 
Perhaps they will be as wrong in that as they were in supporting the Marshal. 
The Conservatives of Latin America have historically been accused of ally- 
ing themselves with the Army and the Church, It seems that the Communists 
would like to do the same, Janio’s pop-eyes are a cartoonist’s delight. 
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COMMENTARY 


The Retalhuleu Base. Castro's denunciations of alleged U.S. plans to invade 
Cuba are usually greeted by the U.S. Government and press as proof of the perse- 
cution mania of his deranged mind. While it is evident that Castro flaunts the U.S. 
threat as a means of consolidating Cuban popular opinion behind him, the aggres- 
sive plans to which he refers may well be more than a figment of his imagination. 
Guatemalans of all shades of opinion believe rightly or wrongly that Castillo Armas' 
military campaign was planned and financed by the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency. 
There is now a widespread belief that the C.I.A. is sponsoring a similar invasion 
of Cuba from Guatemala. . 





Reliable observers in Guatemala say that without doubt there is in Retalhuleu 
a large and well-fortified base where Cuban exiles are being trained to invade 
Castro's fortress. For a long time the Guatemalan Government forbade any men- 
tion of this base on the grounds that it was a military secret. However, it became 
a secreto a voces, and President Ydigoras Fuentes felt impelled to go on televi- 
sion to admit the existence of the base. It has since been discussed by leading 
commentators like Marroquin Rojas. It is generally believed among responsible 
Guatemalans that there is only one possible source for the funds necessary for 
such a major project, namely the U.S. Government operating through the C.I.A. 
Reliable reports from Cuba say that Fidel Castro is informed about this base and 
believes that the plan is to seize the Isle of Pines and set up a U.S.-sponsored 
government. The principal difficulty with which the United States is faced has been 
dissension among the Cuban exiles. 





Hundreds of inches appear in the U.S. press daily about Cuba, but there 
seems to have been no mention of the Retalhuleu base. Is the explanation igno- 
rance? If indeed a C.I.A.-sponsored base resulted in an international conflict, 
we should have another U-2 incident on our hands. An elementary sense of re- 
sponsibility demands that an impartial journalist or observer be sent to Guatemala 
to investigate these reports, so that we may know how much truth there is to a 
story which is accepted as beyond question by so many responsible Guatemalans 


Castro and Canada. While Castro capped his campaign against U.S. busi- 
ness in Cuba by seizing the three U.S. banks operating there--the First National 
City Bank of New York, the First National Bank of Boston, and the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank--he scrupulously respected the two Canadian banks in the island, the 
Royal Bank of Canada and the Bank of Nova Scotia. At the same time he spoke in 
warmly appreciative terms of Canada and its role in Cuban development. The 
metamorphosis of the wild gringo-hater into a grateful good neighbor was marvel- 
ous to observe. The reaction of U.S. business could have been predicted. There 
were angry protests that the Cuban Communists wished to keep open a financial 
channel to Russia and demands that Canada stop cooperating with the Communists. 
The Conservative government of Canada, already riled by U.S. pressures on its 
Asian policies, replied coldly that it had no intention of becoming embroiled in the 
U.S. fight with Castro. 





Whatever truth there may be in the accusations of U.S. businessmen, there 
are many simpler explanations of Castro's conduct. In the first place, Canada has 
sent to the Caribbean a small number of responsible, scrupulously honest business- 
men, whereas in the hordes of U.S. entrepreneurs who have swarmed over the area 
there have inevitably been many boors, numerous ruthless individuals, and not a 
few gangsters. The result is that Canadians enjoy a prestige which unfortunately 
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is not shared by Americans. Politically, Castro would be stronger if he could play 
off Canada against the United States, and indeed traditionally Latin Americans have 
felt that the presence of Canada in the inter-American system would place the Co- 
lossus of the North in a vise. It was hoped that the relative weakness of Canada 
and the Latin Catholicism of French Canada would lead that country to line up with 
the Latin American republics against the Protestant giant. There is much wishful 
thinking in this calculation, since in reality Canada has much more affinity with the 
United States than with the southern republics. If Canada were a member of the 
Organization of American States, it would find itself continually in an unpleasant 
dilemma. It would be most unwise for Canada to allow itself to be placed in this 
position, and prudence dictates that Canada stay out of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 


Stroessner, an Unbuffeted Buffer. Paraguay and Uruguay are, to use a nine- 
teenth-century term, buffer-states between Argentina and Brazil. Buffer states 
enjoy a special status which, if they are governed cunningly, they can use to play 
one powerful neighbor off against another. This seems to be the policy followed by 
President Alfredo Stroessner, South America's last dictator. He has succeeded in 
obtaining the support of four countries, which pride themselves on being democra- 
cies, against the desperate efforts of his many enemies who wish to restore democ- 
racy in the land of El Supremo. While Spanish American politicians talk endlessly 
of U.S. imperialism and U.S. support of Latin American dictators, Brazil, which 
has been creeping steadily westward across South America ever since Pope Alex- 
ander VI tried to adjudicate all of the New World to Spain, will now dominate South 
America from its new capital of Brasflia, with the Spanish American republics 
strung like beads around its broad neck. The Colossus of the South seeks para- 
mount influence in Spanish America (out of courtesy we avoid the word imperial- 
ism), and Foreign Minister Horfcio Lafer has indicated that Brazil will if neces- 
sary give military aid to the Paraguayan dictator. Argentina had hoped that as 
Per6n's close ally and saviour Stroessner would be compelled to abdicate; con- 
cerned now lest he be completely dominated by Brazil, it has decided to support 
him. More surprising, and indeed revolting, is the spectacle of the Uruguayan 
future chief of government, Eduardo Vfctor Haedo, praising Stroessner and thus 
besmirching Uruguay's reputation as a stalwart democracy; only the bitterness be- 
tween the Blancos and the Colorados can explain his strange behavior. To complete 
the quartet of Stroessner supporters, there is no doubt that the basso profundo is 
the United States, which fears the cacophony which might result if Stroessner were 
overthrown. The struggling, embittered Liberals, Febreristas, dissident Colo- 
rados, the Uni6én Nacional Paraguaya, and the Movimiento 14 de Mayo count as 
nothing in this cynical game of power politics. 





Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Police Brutality in Catalonia Protested. The Christian Science Monitor re- 
ported that two documents formally protesting police treatment of political prison- 
ers were drafted early in September by Catalonian lawyers. The prisoners re- 
ferred to were persons arrested for singing a Catalonian anthem at memorial 
services in May honoring the Catalan poet Joan Maragall in Barcelona (HAR, XIII: 
291, 361). Both of the documents, one of which was drafted by the Barcelona Bar 
Association, headed by its dean, José Marfa Pi Sufier, and the other by an unnamed 
opposition group, were subsequently sent to the judicial authorities of Catalonia. It 
was the first time in 21 years that such a protest had been openly released by a 
professional body. 








Union Elections Begun. A five-month series of elections began in Spain's 
worker-employer syndicates to fill about 500,000 posts as officials and represen- 
tatives. The New York Times estimated that approximately 10.5 million workers 
would participate in the elections. ABC reported that the government- sponsored 
union organization had published a "declaration of principles" manifesting opposi- 
tion to strikes, favoring legally regulated collaboration between capital and labor, 
and stating that all workers, whatever their political ideas, would be eligible for 
membership as long as they did not practice politics within the organization. How- 
ever, Euzko Deya, the Basque report published in Paris, said that in the Santander 
and Bilbao regions the police had made forty arrests in connection with efforts by 
leftist elements to be elected to representative posts. 











Protest in Morocco. The Moroccan Government said that forces coming 
from the Spanish Sahara had raided and pillaged regions in the province of Tarfaya, 
in southern Morocco. The Moroccan Minister of the Interior charged the invaders 
with carrying Spanish arms, and reported that they had made off with about a thou- 
sand camels and cattle. Earlier in September, Moroccan officials had privately 
accused the French and the Spanish colonial armies of trying to impede Saharan 
tribesmen in their movement toward union with the rest of Morocco. 





Nasser Visit. United Arab Republic President Gamal Abdel Nasser was re- 
ceived by Generalissimo Francisco Franco and several of his ministers during a 
two-hour stopover at the Madrid airport while the Egyptian leader was en route to 
the United Nations meeting in New York. ABC called their conference a "most cor- 
dial interview," but no official communiqué was released regarding the nature of 
their conversation. 





Stabilization Plan and Economic Progress. Minister of Finance Mariano 
Navarro Rubio and Minister of Commerce Alberto Ullastres Calvo flew to New 
York on September 26 to represent Spain at the annual assembly of the directors 
of the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF). In one of the ses- 
sions, Navarro Rubio discussed the satisfactory results of the financial stabiliza- 
tion plan adopted by Spain in July 1959 (HAR, XII: 362), supported by both the IMF 
and the Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). The sizable in- 
crease in reserves and foreign credits, currently approaching the $750 million 
mark, he said, had put Spain in a position to guarantee the World Bank loans vital 
to its economic development. Both Navarro Rubio and Ullastres planned to dis- 
cuss the results of the stabilization plan in detail with the directors of the World 
Bank and the IMF and expressed a desire to formulate specific plans for eventual 
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financial cooperation directed at the Spanish economy as a whole. Spain's imme- 
diate entry into the new International Development Association was also answered 
at the meeting. 


Supporting the assertions of Navarro Rubio in New York, an OEEC report on 
economic conditions in Spain, published in Paris on September 6, stated that the 
stabilization plan had “achieved unquestionable success" in its short-term objec- 
tives, such as stable prices, expansion of exports and imports, and the realistic 
official rate of the peseta quoted on international markets. The report warned, 
however, that private investments had declined, and it attributed this decline to 
the restrictive regulations imposed on Spanish industry. These regulations had 
not only hampered business in Spain, but had discouraged foreign investments as 
well. The report urged greater economic liberalization to eliminate price controls 
and a reform of the present banking system to give the Bank of Spain greater mon- 
etary controls. The Christian Science Monitor also pointed out that, in spite of 
the positive results of the financial stabilization plan, the government's lack of a 
unified economic policy, coupled with a feeling of uncertainty about the future, had 
caused a decline in investment and therefore in the expansion of Spanish industry. 





The decline in production caused by the above factors as well as by restric- 
tive labor laws brought about a marked rise in unemployment. Some enterprises 
had had to shut down completely, and others had cut output and laid off part of their 
employees. Overtime had been eliminated in many cases, thus reducing salaries 
even more. Because of the increasing unemployment problem, West Germany had 
set up an office of emigration in Madrid, in collaboration with the Spanish Institute 
of Emigration, to contract Spanish workers for employment in Germany. The New 
York Times reported that between four and five thousand workers, mostly un- 





skilled, had left Spain since the opening of the emigration office, the last two 
groups going as recently as September. Many job opportunities remained, but 
the amount of red tape involved in obtaining a permit had slowed down the process 
considerably. The length of the lines in front of the emigration offices indicated 
just how acute the unemployment problem had become in Spain. The exodus to 
West Germany was alleviating the situation somewhat but, on the other hand, con- 
stituted a drain on labor which might possibly be needed in the future. 


U.S. Cooperation in Industrial Development. During September, plans for 
the joint U.S.-Spanish development of three facets of Spain's industry got under 
way. The Dow Chemical Company of New York reached an agreement with Unién 
Quimica del Norte de Espafia (Unquinesa) for production of petrochemicals in 
Spain. Dow would make technical and financial aid available to Unquinesa and 
would cooperate in the construction of a new factory. A $750,000 credit was ex- 
tended by the Export-Import Bank to the Sevillian company Industrias Subsidiarias 
de Aviaci6n. The money was intended to promote industrial expansion in the Se- 
ville area, especially the production of motors for motorcycles and automotive 
gear boxes. The Export-Import Bank and the Development Loan Fund also granted 
$2.3 million to the Empresa Nacional Siderirgica (Ensidesa) of Avilés for the pur- 
chase of U.S. steel rolling-mill equipment. Ensidesa, Spain's largest steel com- 
pany, is government owned and has been in operation since 1957. 





Combined U.S.-Spanish capital was also to be employed in the construction 
of an oil refinery in Bens, approximately five miles from La Corufia. It was es- 
timated that the extensive project would cover some 4,062,500 square feet and that 
the preliminary labor would cost 2,000 million pesetas ($33.3 million). U.S. tech- 
nicians had investigated the area from Vigo to San Sebastian in search of the best 
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site for the construction of the refinery and had decided on the present location be- 
cause of its proximity to the shipyards at El Ferrol and the harbor at La Corufia, 
as well as because of the general ease of communication with the rest of Spain. 


As part of a movement to stimulate U.S. investments in Spanish industry, the 
U.S. Department of Commerce released a publication entitled Basic Figures on 
the Spanish Economy. It was to be distributed to industrialists in the United States. 
ABC expressed the hope that knowledge of these figures would also stimulate U.S. 
imports from Spain, thus improving the latter's currently unfavorable balance of 
trade with the United States. Earlier, Spanish industrialists had met in Bilbao to 
discuss the problems of increasing exports to the United States and of giving a sense 
of continuity to foreign trade. 








Survey of Agriculture. The outlook for the rice crop was good, but so far it 
seemed to be a bad year for wheat, barley, and other grains. The raisin crop was 
about equal to that of 1959, but almond production was 43% below the 1959 bumper 
crop level. A fairly general drought in central and southern Spain was threatening 
the pasture lands and the acorn crop in these regions. New regulations were pub- 
lished regarding the inspection of the 1960-61 citrus crop as part of an effort to 
maintain the quality of this export item. 





PORTUGAL 


Prince Henry Symposium. As part of the series of commemorations mark- 
ing the fifth centenary of the death of Portugal's famed "father of the explorers" 
Prince Henry the Navigator, an international congress met in Lisbon to study the 
history of the discoveries and the spreading of Portuguese civilization around the 
world. More than eight hundred experts from 85 countries assembled for the 
week-long symposium. The formal opening session, attended by President Amé- 
rico Tom4s, Patriarch of Lisbon Manoel Cardinal Gongalves Cerejeira, the chiefs 
of diplomatic missions, and other dignitaries, was presided over by Premier An- 
t6nio de Oliveira Salazar. Representatives from Spain, Italy, Brazil, and Great 
Britain presented their compliments in brief speeches. Among the many papers 
submitted for consideration, one of the most controversial was read by a Portu- 
guese physician, resident in the United States, Dr. Luciano da Silva. Dr. da 
Silva's thesis supported the theory that the Portuguese Navigator Corte-Real had 
reached America before Columbus. He defended his hypothesis by referring to 
Indian words which, he contended, were of Portuguese derivation. On the basis 
of this research he suggested that the first civilized language spoken by North 
American Indians was Portuguese. A delegate from the USSR sought to flatter the 
Portuguese by giving an interpretation of the voyages of Columbus which placed 
Portugal in a much more favorable light than Spain. The chief Spanish delegate to 
the symposium, Admiral Julio Guillén, proposed that a second international con- 
gress be held in Seville to discuss the Spanish discoveries. 








Attack on Editor of Oporto Newspaper. During an assembly meeting in north- 
ern Portugal, Manuel Vaz Pacheco de Miranda, editor of the Oporto newspaper 
Jornal de Notfcias, was bodily attacked by the prominent Portuguese industrialist 
Carlos Ayala Vieira da Rocha and his teen-age son Felipe. The newspaper had 
come out in support of the Law of Accumulations, a government measure designed 
to limit the excessive honoraria received by directors of large companies (HAR, 
XIII: 435). The Jornal de Notfcias had also recently deplored the vandalism prac- 
ticed by a group of Portuguese teen-age gangs, among whom were several scions 
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of wealthy Portuguese families. One of the boys named by the paper was Felipe 
da Rocha. As a result of the attack on him, Pacheco de Miranda suffered three 
broken vertebrae, a broken nose, and other injuries. The Jornal de Notfcias, 
incensed over the unprecedented violence inflicted upon its editor, vigorously pro- 
tested the injustice by which financial despots could influence the press, which, it 
insisted, must not only be protected from censorship but must be given freedom to 
criticize the powers that be. 





Salazar Urged to Attend U.N. Session. The Diario de Noticias, an affiliate 
of the Associacdo Nacional de Imprensa (ANI), urged Premier Salazar to join 
other chiefs of state in attending the 15th meeting of the United Nations General 
Assembly in New York. It was pointed out that while Western opinion appeared to 
approve of Salazar's political policies, it would be well for him to dignify Portugal's 
African position by personally defining and reaffirming it before the world. Realiz- 
ing that the aging Salazar was in poor health and might not be able to sustain the 
rigors of so strenuous a mission, the paper suggested as an alternative that Presi- 
dent Tom4s go in his stead. Neither of the two heads of state attended, however. 








Portuguese Africa and NATO. With world opinion focused on the critical 
developments in Africa, Portugal was forced to defend with ever-increasing vehe- 
mence its attitude toward Angola, Mozambique, and Portuguese Guinea. Quoting 
from an article in the Wall Street Journal which warned that the United States 
must practice caution in advocating liberation for Angola lest the province be 
plunged into chaos as a result of premature independence, the Jornal de Lisboa 
drew the conclusion that the United States now recognized that Belgium had erred 
in granting independence to the Congo without sufficiently preparing it for self- 
government and that it must therefore favor continued home control over the Por- 
tuguese colonies. The Spanish daily Madrid declared that, in the event of upheaval 
in Angola or Mozambique, Lisbon would have every right to call upon its NATO 
allies for defensive action. 











That the United States was aware of the complexity of its position regarding 
the Portuguese territories in Africa had been made clear in hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the U.S. Senate. The testimony included such 
statements as: "Virtually all American Africa experts agree that the Portuguese 
are pursuing a suicidal colonial course. . . American policy has. . . protected the 
Portuguese from. . . censure in the United Nations, evidently because of certain 
military concessions the Portuguese have made to NATO. This policy, while pro- 
viding very little for the security interests of the United States, is causing immense 
damage to American prestige in Africa." George M. Houser, executive director of 
the American Committee on Africa, expressed the opinion that the United States had 
taken a very equivocal position before the United Nations regarding the territories, 
particularly in view of its positive knowledge that anti-colonial movements were 
spreading in Angola and Mozambique and that Portuguese military precautions were 
being stepped up accordingly. A resolution passed in the 14th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly had called for the setting up of a six-power committee to deal with 
the question of when a country must declare that it has non-self-governing terri- 
tories. The United States had supported the resolution (aimed principally at Por- 
tugal, which had classified its overseas possessions as "provinces," thus techni- 
cally avoiding the charge of colonialism) and was to serve on the committee. 


Portugal was given a valuable opportunity for further self-justification when 
Soviet First Deputy Premier Nikita Khrushchev, addressing the United Nations, 
said that the "carnage" in Angola could not and would not be allowed to continue. 
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The Portuguese, who had been using the so-called "Communist threat" as a major 
excuse for the rigid control they maintain in Africa, responded that it was precisely 
because they feared Communist intrusion in their untutored areas that they must 
the more vigorously guard their hoidings there. 


In Mozambique, where there was less unrest than in Angola, the white plant- 
ers around the capital city of Lourengo Marques, probably the most conservative 
residents of Portuguese Africa, dropped hints about joining the Union of South Af- 
rica. According to the British magazine Africa, these admirers of South African 
Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd were abandoning the Portuguese multi-racial 
tradition because of the latest labor legislation of the Portuguese Government. The 
government had recently introduced minimum wages, abolished penal sanctions for 
breach of labor contracts, and ratified two articles in the International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO) forbidding compulsory labor and forced labor for political crimes. 
If implemented, which was felt doubtful by observers, these moves would prove 
revolutionary in light of the harsh methods the Portuguese had employed up to that 
time. 


Delgado Granted Residence in Brazil. General Humberto Delgado, exiled 
in Brazil since March 1959 on suspicion of having participated in the "Movement 
of March 11" (HAR, XIII: 364), was granted permanent residence rights in that 
country in September. He had applied for a Brazilian residence permit in Decem- 
ber following his arrival, but the application was denied in April 1960 pending con- 
sideration of the Brazilian Foreign Ministry, the Itamaraty. Delgado, who had run 
against Salazar in the last Portuguese presidential elections and had received an 
unusually high percentage of the vote (26%), had been the unquestioned leader of 
the opposition movement during the period of his exile in Brazil. Inasmuch as his 
case was still under study by the Itamaraty, the "mutual extradition" clause in the 
recently-signed Treaty of Friendship and Understanding between Portugal and 
Brazil (HAR, XIII: 504) threatened Delgado with almost certain denial of residence 
rights. However, in spite of the treaty and Delgado's avowed opposition to the 
Salazar regime, Brazil, "in accordance with its democratic principles," granted 
permanent residence to its controversial exile. In a statement to the Rio de Ja- 
neiro daily Ultima Hora, Delgado announced his intention to remain in Brazil 
until he could return to Portugal permanently. He added that he would not seek 
naturalization because that would compromise his moral and political beliefs. He 
concluded by expressing his admiration for and gratitude to his adopted country. 








Brazil-Portugal Coffee Proposal. Brazil is the largest manufacturer of 
coffee in the world; Angola is the largest manufacturer in Africa. Brazil produces 
an "Arabic" coffee; Angola produces a type named "Robust." Portugal proposed 
that coffee growers of both countries exchange experts in order that cultivation 
and processing methods might be compared. It was hoped that this joining of forces 
would result in Lusitanian supremacy over the coffee market and would further ce- 
ment the bond between Portugal and Brazil. The Portuguese were eager for Bra- 
zilian businesses to cultivate Angolan resources and thereby build up the Angolan 
economy. In the words of Minister of Overseas Territories Marcelo Caetano, the 
coffee merger, should it go through, would portend Angola's destiny, realizing the 
closeness of the relationship between Angola ("the Portugal of Africa") and Brazil 
("the Portugal of America"). 





Cooperation with the United States. In accordance with their agreement un- 
der the Atlantic Pact, Portugal and the United States resolved to build a large sea 
base in Praia da Vit6ria on Teiceira Island, close to the U.S. air base at Lajes. 
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Presumably the restrictions on U.S. sovereignty at Lajes would prevail at the 
new sea base. 


The Portuguese Tourist Information Service announced that American tour- 
ists had spent 100% more in Portugal in 1959 than in 1958. It added that American 
tourists had contributed 43% of the total tourist revenue for 1959. 


MEXICO 


State of the Union Address. President Adolfo L6épez Mateos predicted a 
bright future for Mexico when he gave his annual state of the union report at the 
September 1 opening of Congress. He based his optimism on several significant 
factors in the national economy. The Mexican peso was completely stable, he said, 
noting that dollar reserves had totaled $424.6 million on August 31 and that $345 
million was available from abroad ($180 million from the International Monetary 
Fund, $90 million remaining from Mexico's $100 million Export-Import Bank 
credit, and a $75 million standby credit with the U.S. Treasury). He stressed 
that the nation's credit standing abroad had been strengthened by the liquidation of 
the old national debt dating from 1823, which had reached 452.5 million pesos 
($36.2 million). He said that Mexico's rate of economic growth had reached 7% in 
1960, as compared to a population increase of 3.4%; statistically, these percent- 
ages indicated that the nation was making progress in its effort to emerge from its 
status as an “underdeveloped country." 





The President was given a standing ovation when he announced the nationali- 
zation of Mexico's electric power industry. Rumors had persisted since the gov- 
ernment's purchase of interests in the American and Foreign Power Company 
(HAR, XIII: 227, 336) that a controlling interest would also be acquired in the Mex- 
ican Light and Power Company, a Canada-based firm owned by U.S. and European 
interests. In his speech, the President disclosed the purchase of 95% of Mexican 
Power and Light Company's common stock and 73% of its preferred stock for the 
reported sum of 650 million pesos ($52 million). The company was the largest 
private electric power company in Mexico, possessing 19 electric plants with a 
capacity of 586,000 kw., about one-fifth of the national total. On September 27 the 
company was formally delivered to its new officers, headed by Secretary of the 
Treasury and Public Credit Antonio Ortiz Mena and the new president and general 
manager, Eduardo Gardufio. In line with these developments the President dis- 
closed that he would ask for an amendment to the constitution forbidding the grant- 
ing of further electric franchises to individuals or private companies. 


A short time after Lépez Mateos' announcement, the federal electrification 
agency Comisi6n Federal de Electricidad (CFE) purchased the Mexican subsidiary 
of the California Electric Power Company, Industrial Eléctrica Mexicana. The 
government agency agreed to assume all debt obligations. The California firm 
would supply power to its former subsidiary for another 28 to 30 months. The CFE 
also announced that it would invest $48 million over a four-year period in the power 
companies purchased in April from the American and Foreign Power Company 
(HAR, XIII: 227). The CFE planned to build eight additional dams along the Papa- 
loapan River south of the port of Veracruz to enable the hydroelectric system there 
to expand production to 660,000 kw. It was announced that the total capacity of the 
country's electric production had been raised to 2.5 million kw., with three entities 
controlling 80% of the industry. The CFE and its affiliates had a total capacity of 
1,063,830 kw.; the American and Foreign Power Company and the Mexican Power 
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and Light Company (now government-owned) produced 932,812 kw. The remain- 
ing 20% of production was owned by private companies. The immediate goal of the 
CFE was to double the current production of electric power before the end of the 
Lépez Mateos administration. 


In spite of L6pez Mateos' optimism about the electrical industry, however, 
some private sources speculated that the government would encounter many dif- 
ficulties in raising the investment capital for the projected expansion program. 
Treasury Secretary Ortiz Mena left in late September for meetings in Washington 
with officials of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank, and for meet- 
ings with private banks in Canada, England, and Switzerland, ostensibly to seek 
funds for electrical expansion. 


Also in his state of the union address, Lépez Mateos pointed to the eight mil- 
lion acres of land he had distributed and promised that the government would con- 
tinue giving land to those who worked it. Increased social security benefits were 
announced, and it was said that during the past year approximately 500,000 addi- 
tional persons had been incorporated into the program, raising to 3,511,000 the 
total of those covered by social security. Four clinics had been placed in service, 
17 were under construction, and 17 hospitals were being built. 


In his state of the nation address, Lépez Mateos referred to the August con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers held by the Organization of American States (OAS) in 
San José, Costa Rica (HAR, XIII: 572). He reiterated the sympathy of Mexico for 
the legitimate desires of the Cuban people for political, social, and economic im- 
provements. At the same time he supported the San José agreement which con- 
demned intervention by powers outside the Western Hemisphere or by one Ameri- 
can state into the domestic affairs of another. 


The President's message was generally well received. As was to be ex- 
pected, the newspapers were complimentary in their editorials, and owners of 
large businesses expressed their support and congratulations. The President was 
guest speaker at a meeting of over two thousand members of the national teachers' 
union Sindicato Nacional de Trabajadores de la Educaci6n (SNTE); and on the 
morning of September 10, six hundred feminine representatives of the government 
party Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) and the Mujeres de México 
pledged allegiance to him at a breakfast in his honor. The federation of national 
chambers of commerce Confederaci6n de CAmaras Nacionales de Comercio in- 
vited him to be the opening speaker at its 40th annual session on September 12. 
The rightist Partido Acci6n Nacional (PAN), however, criticized his speech and 
suggested further reforms in social security, greater participation by workers in 
the profits of business, and less intervention by the state in activities which should 
be left in private hands. 


Cardenas Still Urging Social Reform. Former President (1934-40) Lazaro 
CArdenas continued his pressure to get more government aid for peasant groups. 
He sent out agents early in September to give talks urging agrarian leaders and 
peasants to join in a unified front against continuing social injustices. Reliable 
sources reported that these meetings were being held with increasing frequency. 
It was even suggested by one newspaper that Lépez Mateos was under pressure to 
send CArdenas into exile before another revolution erupted. 





Independence Celebrations. Nearly a hundred dignitaries from 25 foreign 
congressional delegations attended the 150th anniversary celebration of Mexican 
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independence on September 16. In a speech given the preceding day at a congres- 
sional session welcoming the delegates, Congressman Emilio SAnchez Piedras 
aroused U.S. ire by praising the Cuban Revolution for freeing that country "from 
outside forces as sinister as those of Nazism, Fascism, and Francoism."" Two 
months earlier SAnchez Piedras had caused alarm in both the United States and 
Mexico by publicly proclaiming his country's endorsement of the Cuban Revolution 
(HAR, XIII: 437). At the conclusion of the speech, the U.S. delegates, Senators 
Kenneth B. Keating (Rep., New York), Thomas J. Dodd (Dem., Connecticut), and 
Congressman John J. Rhodes (Rep., Arizona) protested, asserting that the speech 
showed unfriendliness and an extreme lack of courtesy toward the U.S. Government. 
A representative of President L6pez Mateos later calied on U.S. Ambassador Rob- 
ert Hill to offer a personal apology on behalf of the President. The U.S. delegates' 
feelings were further assuaged at a party given in their honor by Mexican Senator 
Manuel Moreno SAnchez, who soothed them by saying, ''The Congress of the United 
States represents the will of a great nation which is our neighbor and our friend." 
U.S. Secretary of State Christian A. Herter dismissed the incident as unimportant, 
remarking that a difference of viewpoint was the price one paid for democracy. 


International Meetings. Mexican representatives were either guests or hosts 
at a series of important international meetings in September (see INTERNATIONAL). 
At the OAS "Committee of 21" economic conference held in Bogota early in the 
month, Mexico abstained from voting on a Cuban proposal that the United States pro- 
vide $30 billion for the economic development of the Latin American countries over 
a period of ten years. The third general conference of the International Association 
of University Presidents opened at the University of Mexico in Mexico City on Sep- 
tember 6. Some three hundred representatives of institutions of higher learning 
from sixty countries attended, and President L6pez Mateos welcomed the delegates 
as did university president Nabor Carrillo. September 13 saw the opening of a 
meeting of the American coffee federation Federacién Cafetalera de América in 
Mexico's Palace of Fine Arts. Mexican Secretary of Agriculture Julidn Rodriguez 
Adame was prominent in the organizational meetings. On September 25 the first 
inter-American conference of public relations associations met in Mexico with 
representatives present from ten countries. The expressed purpose of the con- 
ference was to contribute to the strengthening of friendly relations among the peo- 
ples of the continent. 





Business and Investment Outlook Encouraging. According to the Weekly 
Study for Latin America for September 19, some 1,049 new businesses with an 
initial investment of more than 50,000 pesos ($4,000) each were established in 
Mexico during the first six months of 1960. This represented a total investment 
of more than 1,000 million pesos ($80 million), an increase of more than 200 mil- 
lion pesos ($16 million) over 1959's corresponding figure. Approximately 42% of 
these new firms were devoted to manufacturing, another 38% to commerce and fi- 
nance, and the majority of the remaining firms to agriculture and mining. 








The National Bank of Mexico estimated that U.S. dollars invested in Mexico 
would amount to $120 million by the end of 1960, a marked increase from the $100 
million total in 1959. Mexico thus became the third-ranking recipient of private 
U.S. investment capital in Latin America, Venezuela being first with $3,000 mil- 
lion and Brazil second with $1,500 million. In a new program designed to make © 
more idle capital available for investment, the National Bank of Mexico inaugurated 
a new type of bank deposit with interest rates higher than those paid on ordinary 
savings accounts. The interest rate would be 6% on peso deposits for a fixed term 
of more than 90 and fewer than 180 days and would jump to 7% for deposits held for 
180 days or longer. 
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The government lending agency Nacional Financiera reported that during the 
first six months of 1960 it had extended credits totaling $151.8 million. Electric 
power development took 54.6%; petroleum and coal, 17.2%; irrigation and similar 
operations, 16.9%; and transport and communications, 11.3%. 


U.S. car manufacturers with assembly plants in Mexico (Ford, Chrysler, 
and General Motors) would be affected by new government regulations effective 
November 1 setting a ceiling price of 55,000 pesos ($4,400) on all cars sold in 
Mexico. Imports of all assembled automobiles into Mexico would be forbidden 
after that date, though spare parts could still be imported, but only in exchange 
for Mexican cotton. The Ministry of Commerce and Industry declared that it would 
issue no more than 50,000 additional import permits for the six-month period begin- 
ning November 1. Preference would be given to manufacturers using the highest 
percentage of Mexican- made parts and to those able to provide cars that would re- 
tail for about $1,600. Japan's Toyota and Nissan Motor Companies announced plans 
to open new assembly plants in Mexico. Mexican investors would hold the majority 
interest in these subsidiaries. Mexico would thus become the third-largest manu- 
facturer of automobiles in Latin America, after Argentina and Brazil. 


PEMEX Agreements. The government petroleum enterprise Petréleos Mexi- 
canos (PEMEX) offered to buy 50,000 bbls. of oil per day from the Bolivian national 
oil agency Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales Bolivianos (YPFB). The exceptionally 
light Bolivian oil (50°-54° API) would be mixed with heavier Mexican crudes to 
feed a proposed refinery to be built on Mexico's west coast. Bolivia was currently 
producing only about 9,000 bbls. of crude oil daily, with very little of that avail- 
able for export. To increase Bolivian production, PEMEX and YPFB discussed 
plans to form a mixed company with Bolivia holding a majority interest. PEMEX 
would help YPFB to obtain credits abroad. It was also announced that PEMEX and 
private interests planned to invest 1,390 million pesos ($111.2 million) in the in- 
dustrial development of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec where the proposed refinery 
would be located. 





Development of the new off-shore Santa Ana oil field, discovered recently by 
Pauley Petroleum Company under contract with PEMEX, might make some Mexi- 
can crude available for export. The government was expected to take about 25,000 
bbls. per day from the field with the remainder of its production going into export. 


Jet Service Extended. A new agreement between Eastern Airlines and the 
government-owned carrier Aeronaves de México would make jet flights possible be- 
tween New York and Mexico City by the end of 1960. According to the agreement, 
Eastern Airlines would yield to Aeronaves de México its priority to purchase a 
DC-8 in November from the Douglas Aircraft Company. The government carrier 
would also be able to avoid huge investments for the new service because additional 
pilots and ground crews would be trained by Eastern in Miami, and ground facilities 
would be leased from Eastern in New York. It was understood that the transfer 
would enable Eastern to introduce jets on its New York-Mexico City route. Under 
a previous agreement Eastern could not put jets into service on the route until the 
Mexican airline had competitive equipment. 
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GUATEMALA 


State of Siege Ended; State of Alarm Decreed. The state of siege imposed 
on Guatemalans on July 17 (HAR, XIII: 440) after a series of bombings and riots 
by leftist groups was suspended on September 15 at midnight so that Independence 
Day, September 16, could be properly celebrated. However, President Miguel 
Ydfgoras Fuentes, without first consulting Congress, immediately decreed a month- 
long "state of alarm" to "preserve the public order." The President declared that 
although the country was firmly on its way to normalcy, Communist elements, both 
Guatemalan and foreign, were still trying to disturb the peace by subversive activ-~ 
ities. Public opinion was opposed to the decree, and most citizens and newspapers 
were puzzled as to its real meaning and purpose. After a long series of controver- 
sial sessions, Congress approved the measure on September 28, apparently as a 
result of reports that a leftist invasion force was forming to attack Guatemala from 
Cuba. 





On September 26, Juan Claudio Larios Fabifn, former secret service agent 
of ousted President Jacobo Arbenz Guzm4n (1950-54), was finally captured by the 
police. Larios Fabian had long been known as an active Communist and was ac- 
cused of pro-Castro activities in Guatemala. In an address before the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations on September 27, Foreign Minister Jesis Unda Murillo 
denounced Cuban interference in Guatemalan affairs, accusing the government of 
Premier Fidel Castro of lending assistance to elements led by Arbenz that were 
reportedly preparing an attack against Guatemala. During the July 26 celebration 
in Cuba (HAR, XIII: 449), he said, Arbenz had remarked that he would soon be 
"back in the government palace, speaking to his beloved people." 


Export-Import Bank and DLF Loans. On September 16 the Export-Import 
Bank and the Development Loan Fund (DLF) jointly announced the approval of 
credit grants to the Guatemalan Government totaling nearly $10 million. Credit 
amounting to $7.5 million was approved by the Export-Import Bank for the purchase 
of U.S. equipment, materials, and services to assist in public transportation and 
communications programs. Of this sum, $2.7 million would be used to complete a 
highway between Molino and the Paz River in southern Guatemala, to connect with 
the El Salvadorean coastal highway. The DLF collateral loan of $2.1 million was 
to cover the local construction costs of the highway. The remainder of the Export- 
Import Bank funds would be authorized as other projects were approved. 





The new highway would run through a populous and productive agricultural 
area, providing better access to markets for farmers and ranchers, and would 
open forest areas for exploitation. The project was to be executed under the direc- 
tion of the Public Roads Bureau of the Ministry of Communications and Public Works. 
A committee of Guatemalan and Salvadorean engineers completed plans to build an 
international bridge over the Paz River linking the new highway with the coastal high- 
way of El Salvador. Construction was scheduled to begin in November. 


Economic Problems. Coffee output for the 1960-61 season is expected to 
decline about 5% from the 1.6 million bags produced in the 1959-60 season. During 
the past season Guatemala's exportable production was 1.4 million bags. Exports 
to the United States in the first half of 1960 were 394,000 bags--a decline of 13% 
from the same period in 1959. 
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The Guatemalan Government announced in mid-September that it is contem- 
plating exempting imports from Mexico from the 100% surcharge currently imposed 
on all articles supplied by countries with which Guatemala's trade balance is unfa- 
vorable. 


The First National Congress of Economists, Accountants and Auditors took 
place in the beginning of September in Guatemala City. The main problems dealt 
with were economic planning, the development of natural resources, official mon- 
etary policy, foreign trade, economic analysis, programs in economic studies, 
accounting and auditing. This was the first time that Guatemalan economists gath- 
ered to discuss the economic problems of the country from a technical and scien- 
tific point of view. 


EL SALVADOR 


Political Unrest Continues. A series of anti-government demonstrations 
throughout August by the Asociacién General de Estudiantes Universitarios Salva- 
dorefios (AGEUS), the Partido Revolucionario Abril y Mayo (PRAM), and other 
political and labor groups (HAR, XIII: 512) led to military and police intervention 
in September on charges that the demonstrations had been organized as a "Com- 
munist plot to usurp power and destroy the Republic."" On September 2 the police 
broke into the National University in San Salvador, where they caused about 378,000 
colones ($151,200) worth of damage to the grounds and buildings, according to the 
press estimates. Students and peaceful demonstrators in other parts of the capital 
city were brutally attacked by the police; one medical student died, and nearly 360 





other students and citizens were wounded, some of them seriously. National Uni- 
versity president Napole6n Rodriguez Ruiz was sent to prison together with former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Roberto E. Canessa and others. Doctors and nurses 
of the Red Cross were prevented from taking care of the wounded, and some Red 
Cross volunteers were attacked by the police. 


The university president was released on September 3 at midnight, and some 
of the political prisoners were confined to their homes. Indignation over the sav- 
age way the police had treated the students and others "who were only gathering 
peacefully in the streets" was registered by conservative groups, opposition par- 
ties, the AGEUS, and even the usually pro-government newspaper La Prensa Gra- 
fica. A Criminal Court acknowledged the police barbarity, but Congress declared 
a 30-day state of siege throughout the country on September 5. 


President José Maria Lemus promised to take all the necessary steps to re- 
store peace, but at the same time curtailed freedom of the press, demanding that 
no political news or commentary be published. On September 14, the fourth anni- 
versary of Lemus' inauguration, the Chief Executive delivered an optimistic report 
to the nation, again calling for peace. A general strike was called by students, the 
seven opposition parties, most labor unions, and some conservative groups, and a 
demonstration was organized for Independence Day, September 15. The strike 
failed to materialize. At the Independence Day rally, however, the demonstrators 
were again attacked by the police, resulting in the death of one law student and two 
other demonstrators. The same night a policeman was found stabbed to death, with 
a note reading ''Venganza" (revenge) pinned to his coat. In some areas the police 
identified the state of siege with martial law, and many towns looked desolate and 
deserted. Even a Swiss citizen and two Peruvian engineers engaged in the construc- 
tion of the railroad from Jucuapa to the coast were arrested. 
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President Lemus accused Cuban Premier Fidel Castro of stirring up the 
turmoil, and Congress held a four-hour session to discuss the political situation. 
The AGEUS, the Partido Acci6n Renovadora (PAR), PRAM, and other opposition 
parties, however, blamed the unrest on the President's highhanded attitude, on the 
failure of the government to carry out much-needed social and political reforms, 
and on the economic tyranny of the oligarchy. 


After September 15, press censorship was extended to private correspond- 
ence as well as news services, and no further word was allowed to leave the coun- 
try until the end of the month, when the Salvadorean consul in Miami, following 
instructions from his government, released a statement repeating the government's 
claim that all the demonstrations, strikes, and disorders were being organized by 
"Communists and other foreign elements well trained in sabotage." 


INSAFOP Five-Year Plan. The state production development agency INSAFOP 
made a contract with a French organization to act as economic adviser in the prep- 
aration of INSAFOP's second five-year plan. A selection was to be made of the var- 
ious agricultural, live-stock, and industrial programs envisaged by INSAFOP, and 
those selected would be given priority in the coming year. 





Two New Oil Refineries. Preliminary work for the construction in Acajutla 
of a $10 million refinery by the Shell Oil Company of El Salvador started in mid- 
August. The refinery would process about 10,000 bbls. a day of crude oil from 
Venezuela for the Central American Common Market. The construction was en- 
trusted to a Dutch concern. The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey also an- 
nounced that it would construct a refinery of similar capacity in the new port of 
Acajutla in 1961. 





IMF Credit. On September 23, the International Monetary Fund (IMF) an- 
nounced the granting of a stand-by credit to the Salvadorean Government to draw 
the equivalent of $11,250,000 for a period of six months. The purpose of this short- 
term credit was to strengthen the country's foreign exchange reserves until earn- 
ings from coffee and cotton exports of the 1960-61 crops should begin to arrive. 
Similar arrangements made in the past had been repaid in full according to speci- 
fications. 


Favorable Trade Balance. The General Bureau of Statistics and Census re- 
leased provisional figures showing that El Salvador had recorded a favorable trade 
balance of 34.6 million colones ($13,840,000) in 1959, compared with 19.3 million 
colones ($7,720,000) in 1958, although both imports and exports had been lower 
than in the preceding year. Coffee exports, amounting normally to about 85% of 
all El Salvador's exports, were down 5% in the first half of 1960. Total exports 
were valued at 283.4 million colones ($113,360,000), and imports at 248.8 million 
colones ($99,520,000). Preliminary figures for the first six months of 1960 also 
showed a favorable balance of 76 million colones ($30.4 million), compared with 
83.6 million colones ($33,040,000) in the first half of 1959. The exports of this 
period were valued at 208.2 million colones ($83,280,000), as compared with 
209.3 million colones ($83,720,000) in the same period of 1959, and imports 
reached 132.2 million colones ($52,880,000), as compared with 125.7 million 
colones ($50,280,000) in 1959. Since the period covered by these figures, im- 
ports were curtailed even more drastically, and despite the improved trade bal- 
ance there was a serious decline in trade. It is interesting to notice the increas- 
ingly important place which Japan has been taking in El Salvador's foreign trade. 
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Gold and Foreign Reserves Down. Gold and foreign exchange holdings of 
the Central Bank at the beginning of July totaled 101.6 million colones ($40,640,000) 
as compared with 103.7 million colones ($41,480,000) at the end of May and 109.8 
million colones ($43,920,000) a year earlier. As a result of the political disturb- 
ances that began in mid-August, the whole economy of the country had slackened. 





HONDURAS 


Increasing Internal Political Tension. The government's public relations of- 
fice categorically denied the statement made in a Tegucigalpa newspaper that a 
group of military men “unadapted to constitutional government" might decide to 
overthrow the regime of President Ram6n Villeda Morales. The official bulletin 
asserted that the Armed Forces were carrying out their constitutional duty of main- 
taining public order and stated that security measures taken by authorities were 
routine procedures. Nevertheless, the bulletin admitted that some unidentified ex- 
tremist agitators were subversively trying to create "tension" between the author- 
ities and the population. 





Authorities arrested five U.S. citizens accused of selling weapons to mem- 
bers of the Honduran opposition and to pro-Batista Cubans. The five were appre- 
hended in San Pedro de Sula and taken to Tegucigalpa. In the midst of this political 
unrest, on the 139th anniversary of Honduran independence Villeda Morales in- 
structed his government's ambassadors in Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica to grant safe-conduct to all political exiles who desired to return to Hon- 
duras. 


Righteous Indignation? In reply to a September 2 editorial in the government- 
sponsored Guatemalan newspaper Diario de Centro América, President Villeda 
Morales angrily denied that Honduran Foreign Minister Andrés Alvarado Puerto had 
acted like a "confirmed fidelista" by refusing to intervene in the dispute between 
Guatemala and Cuba at the Foreign Ministers' meeting in San José, Costa Rica, in 
August (HAR, XIII: 572). The President added that Honduras deplored any conflict 
tending to separate the Central American countries or to violate the principle of 
nonintervention. He said that his government would support any step leading to the 
restoration of normal relations in the Caribbean and reaffirmed Honduran support 
of Central American integration. 








World Court Hearings Begun. International Court of Justice hearings on the 
Honduras-Nicaragua boundary dispute (HAR, XII: 426) began on September 15. A 
conflict over the disputed 300 miles of territory began in 1869, and the frontier was 
theoretically settled by the Bonilla-G6mez Treaty of 1894. Article 5 of that treaty 
stated that "certain controversies under certain circumstances" could be submitted 
to the arbitration of the King of Spain, and Alfonso XIII awarded the area to Hon- 
duras in 1906. Nicaragua rejected the decision, however, and the dispute flared 
up again in February 1957 when Honduras included the disputed territory in the new 
department of Gracias a Dios, which it had just created. In July 1957 the two coun- 
tries yielded to a plea by the Organization of American States (OAS) to place the 
dispute before the World Court. The court installed Roberto Ago, professor of in- 
ternational law at the University of Rome, and Francisco Urrutia Holgufn, former 
Colombian Ambassador in Washington, as special judges for the case. Defending 
the Honduran claims were Ram6n E. Cruz, former president of the Honduran Su- 
preme Court; Esteban Mendoza, former Foreign Minister; José Angel Ulloa, Hon- 
duran Ambassador in The Hague; Roberto Reina, Honduran Ambassador in Paris; 
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and foreign legal counselors Christian Dominice, Geneva lawyer; Paul Guggen- 
heim of the University of Geneva; Paul de Visscher of the University of Louvain; 
and Herbert Briggs of Cornell University. The Nicaraguan Government was rep- 
resented by José Sans6n Terfn, Nicaraguan Ambassador in The Hague; Diego M. 
Chamorro, former Nicaraguan Ambassador to Spain; and foreign legal counselors 
Henri Rollin of the University of Brussels; Camilo Barcia Trelles, dean of the 
Santiago de Compostela Law School; Hildebrando Accioly of the University of Sao 
Paulo; Philip C. Jessup of Columbia University; Gaetano Morelli of the University 
of Rome; and Antonio Malintoppi of the University of Camerino. The hearings 
were expected to last two months. 


Swan Islands Dispute. On September 12, President Villeda Morales rejected 
a demand by the Federaci6n de Estudiantes Universitarios Hondurefios (FEUH) that 
the government take military possession of the Swan Islands within six days. The 
government invited representatives of three political parties to help formulate the 
claim of Honduras to the Swan Islands (HAR, XIII: 441, 514). Foreign Minister 
Alvarado Puerto planned to go to Washington to discuss the question of sovereignty 
of the islands. Meanwhile Nicaragua claimed that the islands were part of the 
territory under dispute before the World Court. 





Garizurieta Incident. Mexican Ambassador to Honduras César Garizurieta 
surprised government circles by his actions at the President's reception for the 
diplomatic corps on the anniversary of Central American independence. Implying 
that he spoke for all the diplomats accredited in Honduras, Garizurieta said that 
there was no Communism in America, only Hondurans living in misery, Costa 
Ricans unable to eat even the food they grew, Panamanians with the "wound" of the 
Canal in their backs, Mexicans who did not speak Spanish, Salvadorean fruit pick- 
ers, and poor Guatemalans. He concluded by saying that the triumph of the Cuban 
Revolution would also be the triumph of these other American peoples. Impacto, a 
Managua daily, said that the incident was "another example of the Communist at- 
tempt to represent Latin American leaders as dissociated from the people." Be- 
cause of Garizurieta's attempt to make it appear that the ambassadors were all 
ardent defenders of Cuba and therefore not in accord with the policy of their respec- 
tive governments, Impacto accused Garizurieta of acting as a Communist agent. 
The newspaper decried the Ambassador's attempt to "hide his complete identifica- 
tion with international Communism" under a revolutionary guise. Garizurieta was 
known in Mexico as a rather indiscreet follower of the CArdenas line, but in any 
case his remarks revealed the extent of pro-Castro feeling in Mexico. 





NICARAGUA 


Killed While Trying to Escape? The September 5 killing of student Ajax 
Delgado Lépez increased political tension in Nicaragua. Delgado Lépez, who had 
been held in Managua's "La Aviaci6n" jail since June on a charge of subversive 
and terroristic activities against the government of President Luis Somoza Debayle, 
was fatally shot as he and two other prisoners, Leonel Mena Balladares and Jorge 
Herndndez Artola, reportedly attempted a "desperate and dramatic escape." Mena 
Balladares was wounded and Herndndez Artola captured outside the prison. The 
Miami newspaper Diario las Américas, various Nicaraguan publications, and op- 
position parties protested this apparent application of the "Ley Fuga." (The so- 
called "Ley Fuga" or "Escape Law" is a technique used to eliminate prisoners 
"legally" without a trial by forcing the prisoner to "escape" and then shooting him. 
It is estimated that during the Diaz era in Mexico some 10,000 prisoners were dis- 
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posed of in this manner.) Three other political prisoners had been shot in May 
when they supposedly tried to escape from "La Aviaci6n" (HAR, XIII: 304). At 
that time the independent press in Nicaragua reported that they had not attempted 
to escape but had been murdered after being tortured. * 


Delgado Lépez, a 20-year-old student at Georgetown University in Washing- 
ton, D.C., had been in Nicaragua on vacation. Once the news of his death spread, 
thousands of citizens representing every social class came to file past the coffin 
and express their condolences to the family. Businesses closed during the funeral, 
and over 20,000 persons followed the procession to the cemetery. Later, shock 
troops broke up a demonstration before the presidential palace, and demonstrators 
smashed windows in the Somoza-owned office building housing the newspaper Nove- 
dades and a radio and television station. Novedades blamed the attacks on Com- 
munist elements which "cheered the Cuban and Soviet regimes."" Steel-helmeted 
troops armed with bayonets and tear-gas bombs clashed daily with the population 
as students demonstrated against the Somoza dictatorship. As the days passed the 
affair took on the proportion of a cause célébre. Students wrote sonnets praising 
Delgado's Homeric valor and his "sublime sacrifice" for the liberty of the Nica- 
raguan people. Meanwhile Mena Balladares was held in the Military Hospital un- 
der strict guard. According to him, Delgado Lépez had cried to the guard who 
killed him not to shoot, whereupon the guard had answered, “I was waiting for you." 





President Somoza Debayle expressed his regret over the incident and said 
that precautionary measures were being taken in Nicaraguan prisons to prevent 
similar happenings in the future. National Guard headquarters announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate the matter. Opposition circles said that 
the Delgado Lépez murder had been postponed until after the San José Foreign 
Ministers' meeting (HAR, XIII: 572) had ended in order to avoid additional difficul- 
ties for the Somozas at the meeting. 


"Subversives" Arrested; Bandits Killed. National Guardsmen arrested 14 
residents of Leén Department and accused them of subversive activities and the 
possession of arms and ammunition. Fabian Ruiz Mairena, said to be one of the 
group's leaders, reportedly confessed that he had distributed weapons to the others. 
The National Guard said that the rifles and ammunition were of Dominican manu- 
facture and had reached Nicaragua from Cuba. 





On September 28 an Army patrol clashed with a group of 88 "bandits" at Boca 
de Yamales, killing two of them. The group then fled toward Honduras. Mean- 
while, the Honduran Government reported that National Guard troops stationed in 
the department of El Parafso had been mobilized to prevent an invasion of Nicaragua 
from Honduran territory by Nicaraguan revolutionaries gathered near El Chaparral. 


Free Elections, or Else... President Somoza assured a group of foreign 
news correspondents that free elections would be held in 1963 and that his govern- 
ment upheld all freedoms except freedom to disturb the public order. When ques- 
tioned about the activities of the pro-Castro youth movement Juventud Patriética 
Nicaragtiense (HAR, XIII: 373), Somoza affirmed that the group had been created 
through the efforts of Cuban revolutionaries and that he would have to outlaw it if 
Communist influence were clearly established in its activities. 








*For an account of the present state of the Nicaraguan press, see Marvin 


Alisky, "Journalism Instruction in a Dictatorship," Editor and Publisher, Octo- 
ber 29, 1960. 
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Conservative Party leader Fernando Agiiero stated that his party wanted to 
avoid bloodshed but would declare war on the Somoza regime if constitutional rights 
and free elections were denied. Agiiero requested that the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS) supervise the elections and also the reorganization of the National 
Guard along nonpolitical lines. 


New Catholic University. It was announced that the Universidad Catélica 
Centroamericana would open on June 1, 1961, in Managua, with departments of 
business administration and humanities and schools of journalism and applied 
psychology. Additional departments would be established later. The faculty was 
to include Nicaraguans, Mexicans, Spaniards, Canadians, and U.S. citizens. Fees 
were to be adjusted according to the income of the students' families. It was not 
clear if this institution was to have any connection with the Jesuit-sponsored Uni- 
versity of Central America being planned in Guatemala. 





Volcano in Eruption; Rainstorms. On September 30 the volcano Cerro Negro 
erupted smoke, sand, and flames, alarming residents in the Le6n area. Previous 
eruptions in 1947 and 1957 had caused heavy losses in cotton-growing lands. Tor- 
rential rainfall in the Managua area claimed ten lives in the city of Granada, destroy- 
ing some 450 dwellings. 





Criticism of Whelan. The Washington Post and the Washington Daily News 
criticized American Ambassador to Nicaragua Thomas E. Whelan for his effusive 
farewell to the Dominican Republic's ousted Ambassador to Nicaragua, Luis Lo- 
grofio Cohen. Since his appointment in 1951, Whelan had shown himself to be a 
firm friend of the Somoza and Trujillo regimes. The Washington Post pointed out 
the harm done by some U.S. ambassadors who court Latin American dictators. It 
urged the State Department to make clear that Whelan's actions did not reflect offi- 
cial U.S. policies. 











Record Banco Nacional Loans. During the first eight months of 1960, Banco 
Nacional loans to farmers and cattlemen reached a record total of 96.4 million 
c6rdobas ($13.8 million). Loans of 64.7 million c6rdobas ($9.2 million) had in- 
creased the total area under cultivation in the nation to 191,116 acres, exceeding 
by 4,752 acres the total area under cultivation during the last agricultural year. 

A special loan of 15 million c6rdobas ($2.1 million) had been given to coffee grow- 
ers. A U.S. loan to the Banco Nacional was being used to implement the livestock 
development program. Loans to 502 cattlemen totaled 16.7 million c6rdobas ($2.4 
million). The overall program was designed to increase the production of export- 
able fruits to obtain foreign exchange and of food for national consumption so that 
the average family could improve its diet. 





New General Mills Plant. General Mills joined with Palazio, Horvilleur, 
and Company of Managua in plans to form a new corporation to conduct milling 
operations. A plant designed to process 100 tons of wheat and 40 tons of maize 
daily was to be constructed at Chinandega, 80 miles northwest of Managua. Con- 
struction and operation of the new facility would be managed by General Mills tech- 
nicians. 





COSTA RICA 


Inter-Party Animosity. Political activities during September reached a 
high point when the Partido Uni6n Nacional (PUN), President Mario Echandi Ji- 
ménez, and party president Otilio Ulate countered the charges made by the Partido 
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Liberaci6n Nacional (PLN) of former President José Figueres regarding Echandi's 
veto of a proposed modernization of the national telecommunications system (HAR, 
XIII: 516). In an advertisement in the newspaper Diario de Costa Rica, the PUN 
linked the PLN with the leftist wing of the Venezuelan party Uni6n Republicana De- 
mocratica (URD). Stating that Figueres had been in close association with former 
Venezuelan Foreign Minister Ignacio Luis Arcaya (see VENEZUELA) following the 
OAS Conference of Foreign Ministers at San José (HAR, XIII: 572), the PUN press 
organ implied that Figueres had pro-Communist tendencies. 


Legislators to Communist Countries. Six members of the National Assembly 
visited Red China and Soviet Russia in August (HAR, XIII: 374). Four of the six 
delegates returned home immediately; but in spite of the threat of expulsion from 
their party, the PLN, the other two, Marcial Aguiluz Orellano and Cordero Cro- 
ceri, remained a few more days in Moscow for further interviews. 





New Legislation on the Dispute with the Compafifa Bananera de Costa Rica. 
When the Assembly reconvened, one of the issues that was considered was the pro- 
posal of a new bill to force the Compafifa Bananera de Costa Rica, a subsidiary of 
the United Fruit Company, to reimburse the government for the funds it afforded 
to banana workers during the strike of December 1959 (HAR, XIII: 21). The legis- 
lation to this same effect which passed the Assembly last month was vetoed by the 
President on the grounds that its Article 7, which restricted the activities of union 
leaders, was unconstitutional. The controversial article was omitted from the 
new legislation, which was submitted for consideration to a congressional commit- 
tee. 





Echoes of Agreement with the Declaration of San José. One of the consid- 
erations of the San José Conference, the denunciation of dictatorships, was reiter- 
ated in several articles presented by the Costa Rican press. In a letter to the 
editors of La Naci6én, the executive committee of the Costa Rican Confederation 
of Labor praised Dr. Francisco Vargas Vargas for his denunciation of Nicaraguan 
outrages against Costa Rica at the OAS meeting of Foreign Ministers. Although by 
condemning only Trujillo and Castro as dictators, the conference implied that Nica- 
ragua was an example of peaceful American democracy, Vargas Vargas charged 
the Somozas with having violated Costa Rican territory on three separate occasions. 





National Budget Presented. On September 1, Minister of Economy and Fi- 
nance Jorge Borbén Castro sent the budget for 1961 (375 million colones) to the 
General Assembly. The greater part--177.5 million colones-- was allotted to the 
executive power for distribution among the Ministries, including the newly cre- 
ated Ministry of Industry. More than 87 million colones went for pensions and aid; 
50 million colones would be used for payment on the national debt. The legislative 
branch would receive 4.1 million colones and the judicial branch, 17.5 million 
colones. 





Crisis in Meat Packing Industry. On September 13 the directors of the 
packing companies-- Beef Products Company, Holland Meat Packing Company, and 
National Beef Products Incorporated--that process meat for domestic use and ex- 
port met to discuss the closing of their plants because of the lack of good quality 
beef. Until the final auction completing the sale of the national quota of 17, 500 
head of domestic cattle was held on September 19, Agriculture Minister Adriano 
Urbina would not allow the companies to import needed beef from Nicaragua. 
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Bid for Panamanian and U.S. Support by Chiari. Threatened by many polit- 
ical elements openly advocating the overthrow of his government even before its 
inauguration on October 1, President-elect Roberto F. Chiari spent September 
drumming up Panamanian and U.S. support. During a question and answer ses- 
sion with members of the Panamanian Association of Business Executives, Chiari 
stated that his first move would be to put the government's fiscal house in order. 
He expressed the hope that this could be accomplished in the first 18 to 20 months 
of his administration, despite the fact that the present budget deficit was between 
$15 million and $16 million. The basis of his program, he said, would be the 
realistic limitation of government expenses to the amount of federal revenue re- 
ceived from taxes. In regard to government income, he asserted that the present 
tax system needed modernization. There was a large deficit in uncollected taxes, 
he said, because "our present system makes it difficult to pay."" He stated em- 
phatically that delinquent taxes would be collected. The President-elect also pro- 
posed a variety of schemes to lower government expenses. While he did not be- 
lieve that government salaries should be cut, he planned to discharge all surplus 
employees and said he would eliminate unnecessary expenditures and extravagant 
government projects. 





Such an austerity program would improve Panama's credit and make it pos- 
sible to raise the $50 million that Chiari regarded as necessary to put Panama 
back on its feet. This sum, he announced, would come principally from World 
Bank loans rather than from private capital or increased Canal and Canal Zone 
revenue. The money would be used to promote three things: public health, low- 
cost housing, and educational plant facilities. He felt that these public works, 


along with road-development projects, would help relieve unemployment. In an- 
other move to combat unemployment, Chiari announced that he would institute a 
doble jornada (double working day--morning and afternoon) for government em- 
ployees. This would eliminate the government employees’ long-standing practice 
of having two jobs and would spread out the available employment opportunities. 





Although Chiari refused to reveal the composition or organization of his 
Cabinet before his inauguration, he indicated that the group of leftist and anti-U.S. 
advisers surrounding incumbent President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., would not 
be included. In an interview with Ralph Skinner, special correspondent to the 
Christian Science Monitor, Chiari said that such men as Domingo Turner and his 
sons Jorge and David (rabidly anti-U.S. and reportedly pro-Communist), Diédgenes 
de la Rosa, and Gil Blas Tejeira would not participate in his government of "real 
workers." 





An editorial in the Panamanian newspaper Critica praised Chiari for his 
"frank, open, and energetic" answers at an hour-long press conference. Chiari 
announced that he would hold such press conferences at least once a month. 


An economic affairs commission appointed by Chiari recommended that Pan- 
ama send a representative to the Organizaci6n de Estados Centroamericanos (ODECA) 
as an observer. Chiari indicated that he might favor joining ODECA "after cautious 
study."" He cited the fact that Panama had no trade treaties with other governments 
and expressed the desire to negotiate such a treaty with the United States as well as 
with the Central American countries. 
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Reactions to New Zone Flag. President de la Guardia refused at the last 
moment to attend ceremonies on September 21 when the flag of Panama was raised 
alongside that of the United States in the Shaler Triangle in the Canal Zone. The 
reason given for his refusal was that "the necessary arrangements could not be 
made for the flag of my country to be raised by the Panamanian Chief of State." 
The flag- raising event, ordered by President Eisenhower on September 17 as evi- 
dence of Panama's titular sovereignty over the Zone, was also marred by the fact 
that Canal Zone officials were not invited to the reception following the ceremonies. 
The Shaler Triangle is a prosaic parking lot, and many Panamanians felt insulted 
that the U.S. Government had chosen this spot to raise their flag. Although Pres- 
ident-elect Chiari also failed to attend the ceremonies, he said that U.S. recogni- 
tion of Panamanian titular sovereignty by flying one flag in the Zone was enough for 
him, and he did not intend to press for more U.S. concessions in the near future. 





Panama was elected on September 21 to one of the vice-presidencies of the 
United Nations. In a speech before the U.N. General Assembly on September 28, 
chief Panamanian delegate Jorge E. Illueca termed Eisenhower's action a "mean- 
ingful gesture."' The bulk of his speech, however, was devoted to tracing a history 
of unfruitful Panamanian negotiations with the United States. He deplored the con- 
tinuing discriminatory practices in the Canal Zone and U.S. intervention in the 
domestic affairs of Panama. Significantly, he made no mention of the possibility 
of bringing the Canal administration under either U.N. or Panamanian control. 


As was expected, many U.S. congressional leaders were bitter over Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's defiance of an earlier House resolution asking the government 
not to make any changes in the “traditional interpretation" of treaties between 
the United States and Panama by allowing the Panamanian flag to be flown in the 
Canal Zone. This resolution had been passed in January by a vote of 381 to 12 
(HAR, XIII: 23) despite Eisenhower's desire to grant the concession in order to 
forestall a repetition of the bloody riots of November 1959 (HAR, XII: 597-8). 
Representative Armistead I. Sheldon, Jr. (Dem., Alabama), chairman of the 
House Inter-American Affairs Subcommittee, called the present act "a major 
first step in the surrender of treaty rights."" Representative Daniel J. Flood 
(Dem., Pennsylvania) was more vehement: “Impeachment of American Presidents 
has been urged for far less than this."" Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs Thomas C. Mann defended the White House move at a televised 
press conference, pointing out that the act was one of mutual friendship and in no 
way endangered U.S. treaty rights. 


While most Panamanians regarded the raising of their flag in the Shaler 
Triangle as better than nothing, it was apparent that local politicians would con- 
tinue to use the Canal as a political axe in their fight to arouse nationalistic sup- 
port for their programs. 


Proposed Col6n Consulate Closing Protested. After a storm of protest led 
by Leonidas Sanchez, president of the Col6n Chamber of Commerce, U.S. Ambas- 
sador Joseph S. Farland, in one of his first official acts, deferred indefinitely the 
closing of the U.S. consulate in Col6én. The office had been scheduled to close after 
the September 22 departure of Vice-Consul Sean B. Holly. SAnchez feared that if 
such an action were taken, similar moves would be made by other countries main- 
taining consulates on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus. 





More Aid to Highway Plan. In addition to the $7.2 million loan granted by 
the World Bank in August to cover the foreign exchange costs of building ten new 
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feeder roads (HAR, XIII: 520), the Development Loan Fund on September 1 an- 
nounced its approval of a $5.3 million loan to help meet the local costs of the same 
project. According to Public Works Minister Victor C. Urrutia, the construction 
of the seven roads in Veraguas Province and three in Coclé Province would prob- 
ably begin in December to take advantage of the dry season. In the past, cash 
crops in these areas had been transported principally by human carrier, oxcarts, 
or pack horses, since existing roads were impassable throughout the rainy season. 


Chiari noted that the overall road development project of the de la Guardia 
administration had called for an expenditure of about $30 million. While he did not 
approve of all the projects in de la Guardia's highway plan, he stated, for economy's 
sake, his administration would continue those already started. In addition to these 
projects, Chiari favored a highway linking the provinces of Chiriquf and Bocas del 
Toro, a highway crossing the highlands to connect Col6n with Penonomé, and a high- 
way to open up Darien Province. 


Cement and Bauxite. Augusto S. Boyd, Jr., president of Cemento Panamé, 
announced a $3-million expansion program which would double present cement pro- 
duction and establish two new industries in Panama, asbestos cement and fiber ce- 
ment. He predicted the sale in the near future by his company of prefabricated 
house kits utilizing the new cement products. 





Pascual Gutiérrez Roldfn, director general of the Mexican government- 
owned Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), announced that as part of a mutual aid pro- 
gram, Mexico would furnish technical and economic assistance in the exploitation 
of bauxite deposits in Panama. He also admitted interest in possible deposits of 
tin, copper, and iron in Panama and Bolivia. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 


Fidel at the United Nations. Premier Fidel Castro visited New York City 
for ten days in September to attend the opening session of the 15th United Nations 
General Assembly. He was accompanied by Captain Antonio Nifiez Jiménez, the 
executive director of the Instituto Nacional de la Reforma Agraria (INRA); Radl 
Roa, Cuban Foreign Minister; Regino Boti Le6n, the English-speaking Minister of 
Economy; Major Juan Almeida, the Negro rebel Army chief; and nearly fifty Cuban 
correspondents, bodyguards, and observers. The delegation arrived at New York's 
Idlewild Airport on the afternoon of September 18 and was met by a crowd of over 
two thousand rain-soaked, cheering Fidelistas, mostly Cubans and Puerto Ricans. 
The U.S. State Department restricted the Cuban leader to the island of Manhattan 
while in the United States, a restriction also placed on Soviet First Deputy Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. 





After considerable difficulty in locating a hotel willing to grant accommoda- 
tions to the Cuban delegation, the management of the Shelbourne agreed to house 
them. However, two days later the Cuban delegation, protesting "unacceptable 
cash demands," left the Shelbourne and moved to the Theresa Hotel in Harlem. 
Segments of the U.S. press speculated that the move was made as an appeal to 
U.S. Negro sentiment. Throughout the visit the Cuban delegation was under the 
close and continual surveillance of squads of New York police and U.S. Govern- 
ment teams. Fidelista and anti-Castro crowds demonstrated outside the Theresa 
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Hotel almost constantly during the eight-day period and occasionally exchanged 
harsh words, rotten tomatoes, and even blows. A nine-year-old girl was killed 
accidently during a brief gun-battle between angry Cubans in a restaurant. New 
York police expressed surprise at the numbers of pro-Castro demonstrators in 
the city. 


During most of the visit, Castro stayed out of sight, rarely leaving his hotel 
rooms. He went to the U.N. building only twice and was a guest of the Soviet dele- 
gation once before his speech at the General Assembly, but the day after the speech 
he visited several of the leaders of the neutral countries. A picture showing Castro 
and Khrushchev in a smiling embrace made front pages throughout the world. The 
two leaders exchanged gifts, and Khrushchev again promised his continuing support 
of the Cuban Revolution. 


On September 26 Castro made his address to the U.N. The four-hour-and- 
26-minute speech, the longest ever delivered at the General Assembly, was broad- 
cast on television relay in Cuba. Reaction to the speech was varied. Most U.S. 
editors termed the speech "boring," "full of lies and half-truths," "absurd," and 
“proof of Communism." More neutral observers like the Paris Le Monde con- 
sidered the speech “lengthy but well delivered," while the Cuban and Soviet press 
termed it "an exposé of the imperialists before the world," "masterful" and "in- 
spiring."' The speech was delivered, like all of Castro's speeches, more or less 
spontaneously and with impressive oratorical force. It was essentially a statement 
of the Cuban point of view on as many issues as possible. Over two hours were de- 
voted to the Cuban version of U.S.-Cuban relations and the domination of the island's 
political life and economy by U.S. business in earlier years. Castro referred sev- 
eral times to the U.S. base at Guant4namo Bay (see below), endorsed the Soviet 
disarmament proposals, announced support for the seating of Communist China at 
the United Nations, and indirectly appealed for support from the uncommitted neu- 
tral bloc. 


Responses to the speech at the Assembly Hall were significant. U.S. dele- 
gate James A. Wadsworth was not present for the speech. Of the Latin American 
delegations, only those from Mexico, Venezuela, and Bolivia showed any enthusi- 
asm. The Soviet bloc, led by Khrushchev, applauded heartily. Ghana's Kwame 
Nkrumah hailed the speech as "dramatic," and Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser 
hugged Castro and invited him to Egypt. Nasser's speech to the United Nations on 
the following day was televised in Cuba. 


On September 28 the Cuban delegation flew home to Havana on a Soviet air- 
liner.* Just before the plane took off, Castro held an impromptu press conference 
in which he said that he was satisfied with the impact of his speech, reiterated his 
gratitude for Soviet economic and moral support for his revolution, and insisted on 
his friendship for the "people" of the United States. Asked once again if he were a 
Communist, the bearded leader replied, paraphrasing Lincoln (as he has frequently 
done), "I am the same man I have always been, doing what I promised to do in Cuba 


- » » [making] a revolution of the humble [humildes], by the humble, and for the 
humble." 





*The two Cubana airlines planes on which the delegation had flown to New 
York were impounded under writs of attachment obtained by a Miami advertising 
agency despite the diplomatic immunity normally granted to planes flying to the 
United Nations on official government business. 
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U.S. Reaction. On September 30 the U.S. Embassy in Havana urged U.S. 
citizens to leave Cuba as quickly as possible. The statement was termed an "ad- 
visory warning."' Spokesmen said that the decision came as a result of "current 
developments and the attitude of the Cuban Government toward the United States." 
It was estimated that there were about four thousand U.S. citizens living in Cuba, 
in addition to embassy personnel and the military units and civilian employees at 
Guantanamo. 





On the same day, the U.S. government-owned $110-million Nicaro nickel- 
processing plant was closed down. The Cuban Government had offered to pay $5 
million for the plant; when the offer was refused by Washington, an extremely high 
tax load was imposed. After the expropriation of a number of investment proper- 
ties (see below) and the refusal of the Cuban Government to accept a protest note 
from U.S. Ambassador Philip Bonsal, relations were at the breaking point. Ob- 
servers expected the United States to sever diplomatic relations and impose further 
economic sanctions through strict control of all exports to Cuba. 


Meanwhile, conservative elements in the United States began to wonder out 
loud how the Cuban situation had come about. In late August, Arthur Gardner and 
Earl E. T. Smith, both political-appointee ambassadors in Havana while Fulgencio 
Batista was in power, testified before the Senate subcommittee hearings to "Inves- 
tigate the Administration of the Internal Security Act and other Internal Security 
Laws." Along with their testimony, which was released in early September, Sena- 
tors James O. Eastland (Dem., Mississippi) and Thomas J. Dodd (Dem., Connect- 
icut) issued a statement charging that "Cuba was handed to Castro and the Commu- 
nists by a combination of Americans in the same way that China was handed to the 
Communists." Those named in the testimony as either "radicals" or "dupes" 
were correspondents Herbert Matthews of the New York Times and Jules Dubois 
of the Chicago Tribune and State Department officials William Wieland and Roy 
R. Rubottom, Jr. The two Democratic Senators claimed that "unknown policy 
planners" in the State Department had cleared the way for Castro in Cuba. Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter issued a statement on September 10 which said, "I 
reject out of hand the shocking and unfounded allegations that State Department per- 
sonnel have conducted our relations with Cuba without the knowledge of their supe- 
riors and on any basis other than our own national interest." 








Guantanamo. One of the most volatile issues in the U.S.-Cuban cold war in 
September was the question of the U.S. naval base at Guant4namo Bay in southeast- 
ern Cuba. Mention of the base, obviously a thorn in the side of revolutionary Cuba, 
had been studiously avoided by Premier Castro in the past. Although Cuban leaders 
were certainly acutely aware of the base, even in the most extreme anti-U.S. 
speeches it was rarely mentioned. Perhaps because of this, U.S. spokesmen had 
also generally avoided discussion of the issue. Thus the positions of both countries 


had not been precisely drawn. In September both the United States and Cuba outlined 
them more clearly. 





Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, U.S. Chief of Naval Operations, put the U.S. atti- 
tude on record by saying that if Cuba should attempt to take the base by force, "we 
would fight back." In his speech at the United Nations, Fidel Castro said, "We have 
never said a single word implying the idea of any kind of attack on the Guant4namo 
base, for we are the first to have an interest in not giving imperialism a pretext for 
attacking us. We state this here categorically. But we also state that this base has 
become a threat to our nation's security and tranquility, and the revolutionary gov- 
ernment is giving very serious consideration, within the canons of international law, 
to requesting the withdrawal of the U.S. forces from this portion of our national ter- 
ritory." 
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The base was established by mutual agreement in 1903 under a "perpetual" 
treaty with Cuba. The base is 45 square miles in area and contains, at present, 
some seven thousand U.S. citizens and three thousand Cuban workers. The chief 
function of the base is to supply and train units of the Atlantic surface and air fleets, 
involving flights of jet fighters and the maintenance and refueling of ships on train- 
ing cruises. It depends on sources outside the base area for water and electricity, 
which could be cut off at any time by Cuban authorities. Observers reported that 
the dangerous considerations in the issue were the U.S. fear that if the base were 
given up it would be used by Soviet ships and aircraft, despite Cuban protestations 
that they would keep the base for their own use, and the Cuban fear that the base 
would be used as a supply depot and as a jumping-off-point for anti-Castro guer- 
rilla forces. 


The Declaration of Havana. On September 2 Premier Castro held what was 
called an "Asamblea General del Pueblo," a mass concentration estimated by the 
New York Times at more than three hundred thousand people. Castro, in what 
was called "one of the great oratorical feats of the century" by a U.S. observer, 
denounced the "Declaration of San José," the controversial pseudo- condemnation 
of the Cuban Government of the Foreign Ministers' Conference at San José, Costa 
Rica in August (HAR, XIII: 572). He then read a "Declaration of Havana," which 
condemned, among other things: "Large landholdings, illiteracy, discrimination 
against Negroes and Indians, inequality for women, oligarchies which deliver nat- 
ural resources to foreign monopolies, and the systematic deception of people by 
information agencies serving imperialism." The enthusiastic crowd endorsed the 
declaration with a roaring chant, "Cuba si, Yankee no!" 








Red China Recognized. At the September 2 mass meeting, the Cuban Pre- 
mier announced that his government would recognize Mao Tse-tung's Communist 
China and break off relations with Chiang Kai-shek's Formosa-based Nationalist 
China. The following day, Nationalist China severed diplomatic relations with the 
Cuban Government and withdrew its ambassador, Liu Yu-wan. On September 4, 
the Bank of China in Havana was occupied by militia and its $10 million in assets 
seized. The Cuban Chinese colony, estimated at about 35,000 people, of whom 
some 12,000 lived in Havana, was reported "gripped by fear" in a New York Times 
article. Rumors circulated that Chinese who were considered enemies of the revo- 
lution would be deported to Red China. This would include many of the city Chinese 
who had become well-to-do merchants and tradesmen. The article pointed out, 
however, that the majority of the Chinese in Cuba are laborers and have identified 
themselves with the Revolution. 








The establishment of diplomatic relations with Red China had been expected 
since the signing of a trade and cultural exchange treaty in July (HAR, XIII: 449). 
On September 24 diplomatic relations were officially announced by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. Interestingly, there was a report that Soviet diplomats in Washington 
were dropping hints that Moscow was concerned by the rising Chinese prestige in 
Cuba. There were indications that Premier Castro, taking advantage of the meth- 
odology-theory squabble going on between the two Communist powers, was playing 
one off against the other. To the benefit of Cuba, technicians (estimated in the 
thousands by various sources) from the two countries were competing to demon- 
strate their capabilities and good will toward the Cuban Government, and indirectly, 
toward Latin America. On September 30, the Peiping government promised "every 
possible" support and assistance to the Cuban Revolution in a cable from Foreign 
Deputy Premier Chou En-lai. 
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The Bogoté Conference. Regino Boti Le6én, Minister of Economy and tech- 
nical secretary-director of Cuba's Economic Planning Board, represented the 
Cuban Revolution at the Organization of American States "Committee of 21" meet- 
ing of Economic Ministers at Bogota in early September (see INTERNATIONAL). 
Boti Le6n denounced President Eisenhower's $500-million social-economic im- 
provement plan for Latin America as an instrument designed to "silence the hopes 
awakened in the people of Latin America by the Cuban Revolution." He charged 
that the United States, after having committed "barbarous economic aggression" 
against Cuba, was trying to "isolate" the Revolution by buying off the governments 
of Latin America. The U.S. delegate at Bogot4é, Under Secretary of State C. Doug- 
las Dillon, said that Boti Le6n's words demonstrated that the Cuban foreign policy 
was "dictated by the Soviet Union." Dillon added that the refusal of the Cuban dele- 
gation to sign the Act of Bogoté excluded the people of Cuba from the benefits of the 
development program. 





Counterrevolution: Guerrilla Warfare in Las Villas. Fighting in the Sierra 
Escambray in Las Villas Province continued during September. Victor M. Paneque 
who called himself the chief coordinator of the Alianza por la Liberaci6n Cubana 
in Las Villas, visited New York in mid-September, reportedly to collect donations 
to support the anti-Castro forces. According to Paneque, the rebel forces num- 
bered nine hundred men divided into guerrilla units of ten men each. He said that 
the forces were led by an ex-Captain in Castro's rebel army named Sinesio Walsh 
and that his forces included members of nearly all the anti-Castro organizations 
within Cuba and in exile. 





Cuban Government sources claimed that the rebel groups were receiving 
arms and other supplies from planes based in the United States. The Miami daily 
Diario las Américas reported occasional clashes between the counterrevolution- 
aries and Castro groups and on September 17 stated that 19 members of the Cuban 
Army had been killed at a town called Manicaragua. Havana's Radio Progreso re- 
ported the same day that 11 members of the peasant militia had been killed in an 
ambush at Manicaragua. A rebel Army officer, Lt. Obdulio Moreles Torres, was 
killed in a clash earlier in the month, according to the Cuban Government newspaper 
Revoluci6n. 


On September 13 a Soviet freighter unloaded an undisclosed number of 80-ton 
"Stalin" tanks, mortars, and small cannon in Havana, and there were reports that 
the Cuban Government had begun an all-out campaign to crush the guerrilla forces 
in Las Villas. Official Cuban sources reported that the 10th and 14th Battalions 
had been sent to the Sierra Escambray. On September 21 Cuban sources disclosed 
that the Army was “closing in" on the anti-Castro forces after having captured 26 
guerrillas, including Sinesio Walsh. 


The Cuban Army and the Revolutionary Police worked together during the 
month in an attempt to halt increasing terrorism in urban areas. On September 6, 
20 men were arrested in Santa Clara, the capital of Las Villas Province. A few 
days later police arrested seven men in Pinar del Rfo and accused them of terror- 
ist activities. Further arrests were made for arms smuggling in the towns of 
Perico and Ciego de Avila in Camagiiey Province. Two small bombs exploded dur- 
ing a speech by Premier Castro on September 29 as he was discussing his visit to 
New York. There was no damage. After the explosion of the second bomb, the 
Premier called for "collective revolutionary vigilance" and asked the people to 
turn in the names of all counterrevolutionary suspects. 
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Joaqufn Ossorio Ossorio, a member of Castro's office staff in 1959, was 
sentenced to ten years in prison for espionage. Roberto Cruz Alfonso was con- 
victed of the attempted assassination of radio announcer José Pardo Llada (HAR, 
XIII: 450) and executed in late September. 


Intervention Continued. The Cuban Government continued to intervene both 
U.S. and Cuban private industry and commercial organizations during September. 
The most widely publicized seizure during the month was the sudden "intervention" 
of the branches of three U.S. banks--the First National City Bank of New York, the 
First National Bank of Boston, and the Chase Manhattan Bank. The total estimated 
value of the three banks and their facilities was $35 million. Although there were 
a number of foreign banks in Cuba, including two from Canada (the Royal Bank of 
Canada and the Bank of Nova Scotia), only U.S. and National Chinese banks were 
taken over. Other U.S. properties expropriated were the $2-million North Atlantic 
and Gulf Steamship Company dock and warehouse complex; the Minimax Company 
six-store chain of supermarkets in Havana, valued at $5 million; the facilities of 
three rubber companies-- Firestone, Goodyear, and U.S. Rubber--valued at a total 
of $425 million; and the E. R. Squibb chemical firm, the value of which was not dis- 
closed. 





In mid-month the entire Cuban-owned tobacco industry was intervened because 
of what government spokesmen called a "selfish attitude of hostility toward the eco- 
nomic development of the nation" and a slow-down in production. The intervention 
decree ordered the seizure of 15 cigar companies, 13 cigarette firms, and 20 large 
tobacco warehouses. The properties were valued in the millions of dollars. The 
tobacco industry was placed under the direction of INRA, and the newly appointed 


administrator, Santiago Reyes, announced a plan to build 32 new factories. Many 
observers doubted that Cuba could afford to spend money on more tobacco process- 
ing factories. 


On September 14 it was announced that the government had taken over four 
trucking companies, and on the same day the last independent radio-television chain 
in Cuba, the $12-million CMQ network, was expropriated. The CMQ accounts had 
been frozen in late March, and the owners, Abel and Goar Mestre, had gone into 
exile in Florida. 


Foreign Trade; Cost of Living. Trade between the United States and Cuba 
continued at a steadily decreasing pace during September. The Florida Journal 
of Commerce noted a significant change in the types of U.S. exports to the island. 
In 1958 the principal items had been glassware, textiles, steel, lumber, television 
sets, refrigerators, stoves, air conditioners, autos, radios, and similar items. 
In 1960 the principal items exported were agricultural machinery, insecticides, 
building materials, equipment parts, and essential foodstuffs, including animal 
feed such as soybean cakes. The value of U.S. exports continued to decrease; 
during the first six months of 1959 they had been $207 million, as compared with 
$140 million during the corresponding period in 1960. 








On September 17 the Cuban newspaper Combate announced that Cuba and 
Hungary had signed a 10-year agreement under which Hungary would give Cuba 
$8 million in credits at 2-1/2% interest annually. Both countries also signed a 
five-year commercial treaty on a "most-favored-nation" basis. This brought 
the total number of such agreements to eight; other countries with which Cuba 
had bilateral trade agreements were the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Communist China, East Germany, the United Arab Republic, and Japan. Imports 
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from these and other countries were being channeled through the foreign com- 
merce bank, Banco para el Comercio Exterior de Cuba (BANCEC), which had 
been designated as the sole importer of most commercial commodities in July 
(HAR, XIII: 452). In September the Cuban Government instituted an export licens- 
ing control board to operate, like BANCEC, through the Ministry of Commerce. 
This decree brought control of nearly all Cuban import and export trade under the 
control of that Ministry. Only fresh fruits, vegetables, and other farm products 
(not including cattle products) were exempted from the licensing requirements. 


As the type of Cuban imports gradually switched from commercial items to 
industrial building materials, and as state rather than individual necessities re- 
ceived major emphasis, there was a growing shortage of many items and a cor- 
responding rise in prices. Certain foodstuffs were in short supply in some urban 
areas; rice from the United Arab Republic and China was bought up as soon as it 
was unloaded, but INRA got the first bid in order to supply the rural areas. Al- 
though production of some agricultural commodities had been good despite the dis- 
organization involved in the agrarian reform, the increase in local food production 
was evidently inadequate to match the stoppage of so many imports. In mid-month 
Radio Mambf, usually devoted to anti-U.S. propaganda, complained loudly about 
the rising cost of living for urban workers to whom the advantages of the rural co- 
operative stores (HAR, XIII: 527) were not available. Radio Mambf blamed spec- 
ulators and "selfish interests" for the higher prices in the cities and called on the 
Ministry of Commerce to police prices more closely. It was pointed out that it 
was almost impossible for the average worker to afford a frying pan or a drinking 
glass in Havana. 


New Industry. The Department of Industrialization of INRA announced that 

ten new industrial plants were to be put into operation before the end of 1960. They 
included five cotton gins, three feed plants, a cacao processing plant in Baracoa at 
the eastern tip of Cuba, and a small factory to produce pencils in Havana. The Eco- 
nomic Planning Board announced the approval of the importation and installation of 
more industrial equipment valued at $23.5 million. Spokesmen anticipated that the 
work of installing this new machinery would begin before the end of the year. Items 
to be produced included plastic articles, electrodes, refrigerators, kitchen utensils, 
locks, shovels, picks, foundry products, masonry tools, bicycle parts, and contain- 
ers. The factories were to be built and run by Soviet-bloc technicians (HAR, XIII: 
380). 





Corrections: HAR, XIII: 525, 6th paragraph, 1st sentence--''members of 
the Juventud Catélica met at the Colegio Lasalle, a Jesuit high school once attended 
by the Castro brothers." The Colegio de La Salle is not a Jesuit high school but is 
run by the Christian Brothers. The Castro brothers attended the Colegio de Belén, 
which is the Jesuit high school in Havana. 





HAR, XIII: 521, listing of expropriated U.S.-owned companies. The Cuban 
Electric Company (American and Foreign Power) is valued at $345 million, not 
$300 million as indicated. The listing indicated that the company was "intervened" 
in March 1959. According to company spokesmen, the company was never actually 
"intervened." An investigatory commission began a study of the company's rates 
in March, then ordered rates cut in August of that year. 


HAR, XIII: 450, 3d paragraph, 7th sentence--"'. . . at the suburban parish 
Church of JesGs de Miramar in Vedado."" The church is not in Vedado but is the 
largest church in Havana. 
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Haiti Breaks with Dominican Republic. An official communiqué by the Hai- 
tian Government on September 9 announced that Haiti had broken diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Dominican Republic, making it one of the last countries in Latin 
America to do so. The decision was communicated to the Dominican Embassy in 
Port-au-Prince. It was claimed that Haiti was carrying out its traditional policy 
of strict conformity to the decisions of the international organizations to which it 
belonged and that it was complying with the Organization of American States (OAS) 
resolution of San José de Costa Rica (HAR, XIII: 572). The action took place 
against a background of mounting attacks by the Dominican Republic against the 
administration of President Frangois Duvalier. On September 7, Radio Caribe of 
Ciudad Trujillo broadcast: "Foul Moyse betrayed Haiti at San José," referring to 
the Haitian Foreign Minister, Raymond Moyse. It went on to say: "Such irrespon- 
sible persons as Moyse and such treasonable ones as Duvalier are heading the 
Haitian regime, and the Haitian people must endure such persons, for the terror, 
merciless repression, and collective misery provoked by that government main- 
tain the state of affairs there. Haiti is a living hell under the command of Fran- 
cois Duvalier." 





U.S. Arms for Haiti. U.S. Government sources disclosed that this country 
would soon agree to a request from the Haitian Government to supply military 
equipment to help modernize its small 5,000-man army. For the past year, a 
62-man U.S. Marine Corps mission had been engaged in training the Haitian troops 
at the request of the Haitian Government. It was believed that the military supplies 
now granted would consist of modern infantry weapons and also communications and 
transportation equipment. In view of the fact that Haiti lies between Castro's Cuba 
and Trujillo's Dominican Republic, a competent, well-trained Haitian army was 
more important than ever, in the opinion of U.S. officials. 





Investment Laws Passed. Two new investment laws passed the Haitian Leg- 
islature. They were designed to provide greater inducements to both foreign and 
domestic investors. The first law granted tax exemptions over a period of ten 
years to new industrial and agricultural enterprises. The second law aimed at 
providing greater safeguards for investment in Haitian government securities and 
developing their marketability. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


President Balaguer Still in Power. After Joaqufn Balaguer replaced Héctor 
Trujillo in the Presidency (HAR, XIII: 529), there was a wave of requests in the 
government-controlled press and radio for dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo to as- 
sume formal power himself in what was termed a national emergency. By the end 
of September, however, the dictator had not reassumed the Presidency and had 
announced that, although he was ready to do so, he felt that the time of "patriotic 
necessity" had not yet arrived. The policy of democratizing the country (at least 
for outward appearances) went by the board in the wake of the censure vote at San 
José de Costa Rica (HAR, XIII: 572). Previously, in response to the threat of ac- 
tion by the Organization of American States (OAS), Trujillo had attempted to cam- 
ouflage his regime, and Balaguer, the new President, was continuing this process. 
After the vote, however, the regime felt that it had nothing to lose, and press and 
radio attacks began on what small opposition appeared above ground. Libertad, 
the organ of the pro-Castro Movimiento Popular Dominicano (MPD), was closed 
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down and its press smashed by a Trujillista mob, while the police stood by and 
watched. The headquarters of the "loyal opposition" Quisqueyano Party was 
sacked, and the home of its president, Ramén Gonzales de Le6én, invaded and 
looted. For the first time since last spring, there was no nominal opposition 
movement to Trujillo in the country. 


The pressure on the Trujillo regime became stronger as the sanctions im- 
posed by the Organization of American States intensified a recession already under 
way, with declining commodity prices and a vast increase in arms spending. More- 
over, both foreign and domestic private investment had come to a virtual standstill 
because of the political situation, and the Catholic Church continued to oppose the 
regime, as it had done since January (HAR, XIII: 29). 


Trujillo Not Present at United Nations. Dictator Trujillo, who had been ap- 
pointed to the post of chief Dominican delegate to the United Nations in August 
(HAR, XIII: 528), decided at the eleventh hour not to attend the meeting of the U.N. 
General Assembly in New York with the rest of his delegation. It appeared that he 
had changed his mind out of fear of being snubbed on all sides at that well-publicized 
gathering. 





U.S. to Buy Dominican Sugar. On September 23, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, with the concurrence of the State Department, authorized the purchase 
of 321,857 tons of sugar from the Dominican Republic, with the penalty of a two- 
cents-a-pound entry fee. The Agriculture Department said that this fee was based 
upon a "determination that under prevailing circumstances it is in the national in- 
terest."' The sugar involved was the Dominican reallotment of Cuba's share of the 
U.S. market which was cut last July. Despite opposition from the U.S. administra- 





tion, Congress had given the Dominican Republic a special allocation to make up for 
shortfalls in the Cuban allocation (HAR, XIII: 529). Normally, the Dominican Re- 
public would have been paid the quota premium for sugar sold in the United States, 
which is about two cents a pound over world prices. To make sure that the Domini- 
can Republic did not reap great financial benefits from selling in the U.S. rather 
than the world market, the Department of Agriculture imposed a penalty equivalent 
to the quota premium. 


There had been speculation that the purchase would be tabled until the end of 
the year when its authorization would run out, but this was decided against and the 
plan of buying the sugar with the imposition of the special entry fee penalty was 
agreed to. This decision was most unfavorably received by Latin America and in 
particular by Venezuela (see VENEZUELA). It had been Venezuela whose charges 
against the Dominican Republic had brought about the diplomatic and economic sanc- 
tions adopted at the San José meeting of Foreign Ministers of the OAS. The president 
of the AFL-CIO, George Meany, telegraphed President Eisenhower to register his 
objection to the decision. 


PUERTO RICO 


Hurricane Devastation. First spotted on September 2 more than 1,200 miles 
southeast of San Juan, Hurricane Donna moved northwest, raced through the Lee- 
ward Islands, then lashed the coast of Puerto Rico with torrential rains and winds 
of more than 140 miles an hour. Floods and high tides took a heavy toll on the 
island. In the town of Humacao, 85 persons were killed and about fifty were re- 
ported missing. Disaster also struck the near-by towns of San Lorenzo, Juncos, 
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and Gurabo. The damage to the island's agriculture was estimated at $1 million, 
with another $1 million to houses and personal effects. At least two thousand 
homes were destroyed and an equal number damaged. The total number of deaths 
reached 116; some two hundred were missing and about five hundred injured. 


After visiting the Humacao region accompanied by most of the members of 
his Cabinet, Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn appropriated $1 million in emergency 
funds to be used for Humacao relief. He also authorized the immediate construc- 
tion of about a hundred concrete houses as a joint project of the government, the 
Urban Renewal Corporation, and the International Basic Economy Corporation 
(IBEC). The U.S. Army, Navy, and Coast Guard sent medical supplies and tech- 
nicians to the damaged areas, and Red Cross shelters housed six hundred refugees. 
Religious, civic, and political groups sent medical teams, food, vitamins, medi- 
cines, and other supplies. 


Catholic Party Authorized. The Partido de Acci6én Cristiana (PAC) officially 
entered island politics on September 15 when the Commonwealth Justice Department 
ruled that it could appear on the ballot in the November 8 election for the two top 
offices of Governor and Resident Commissioner (HAR, XIII: 384, 454, 530). How- 
ever, it could not run as an official island-wide party, for although it had obtained 
the signatures of more than 70,000 qualified voters, it had failed to get them in the 
60 required precincts. It could therefore enter municipal elections only in the 58 
precincts where it had collected the required signatures. 





The PAC was born out of what its leaders termed a failure of the Partido 
Popular Democr§Atico to pass laws that would benefit the spiritual life of Puerto 
Ricans. Church spokesmen insisted that they did not seek political power as such 
but were primarily interested in questions that affected Catholics, such as religious 
instruction and laws on birth control. 


Cuba's Castro Versus Puerto Rico's Mufioz Marin. Sra. Angélica Cruz 
Espinosa de Henrfquez, acting Cuban consul in San Juan (HAR, XIII: 530), was ac- 
cused by Governor Mufioz Marin of “aiding and abetting enemies of Puerto Rico in 
their efforts to overthrow the Commonwealth Government."' According to the Gov- 
ernor, Sra. de Henrfquez had helped leftist Puerto Ricans to enter Cuba. In a note 
dated September 2, the U.S. State Department requested that the Cuban Government 
arrange for her prompt withdrawal. The note, which was sent to the Cuban Embassy 
in Washington, accused her of being engaged in "highly improper activities" since 
her arrival in Puerto Rico. Sra. de Henriquez left San Juan for Havana by plane on 
September 18. The U.S. version of her removal did not jibe with the explanation 
given by Cuban authorities (HAR, XIII: 530). 





The Cuban delegation to the United Nations joined the Soviet Union in labeling 
Puerto Rico a colony of the United States. Mufioz Marfn answered the Castro gov- 
ernment's charges in a letter to Frederick H. Boland of Ireland, president of the 
U.N. General Assembly, in which he said that by free election the people of Puerto 
Rico had made their island a commonwealth associated with the United States. He 
requested that the letter be circulated to all U.N. member states. 


Survey of Economic Development. A survey by the Puerto Rican Economic 
Development Administration disclosed that 22 of the 69 types of industry in which 
U.S. capital was invested on the island had realized profits on sales of 15.5% or 
more during the fiscal year ending June 30. Only 12 of the 69 groups had shown no 
profits. The organization reported the establishment of 163 new U.S. industrial 
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and commercial firms during the same period, making a total of more than six 
hundred U.S. business concerns currently operating on the island. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. Sweeping through the Leeward Islands with a wind velocity reach- 
ing 150 miles per hour, then continuing to Puerto Rico, eastern Cuba, and onwards 
through the Bahamas to the Florida coast, Hurricane Donna left behind a trail of 
death and destruction. The Leeward Islands and Puerto Rico reported more than 
a hundred persons killed. Among the first victims were the small islands of An- 
guilla and Barbuda in the West Indies Federation; the neighboring larger island of 
Antigua also suffered damage. Food and medical supplies were quickly provided 
from the West Indies, Britain, and the United States. The Red Cross and St. John 
Ambulance organizations sent personnel, including an emergency team of three St. 
John first aiders flown from Jamaica to Antigua and transported together with emer- 
gency supplies by H.M.S. "Ulster" to Anguilla, where some 275 houses had been 
completely destroyed and many others seriously damaged, rendering thousands 
homeless. The Turks Islands also suffered greatly; a helicopter was obtained from 
U.S. authorities to assist in relief work there. The hurricane battered the Bahamas 
from Abrahams Bay to Mayaguana. Governor-General Lord Hailes flew to Anguilla 
to inspect the damage. 


The announcement that Prime Minister Sir Grantley Adams would leave for 
Africa to participate in the Nigerian independence celebrations made it clear that 
the Inter-Governmental Conference on the Federal Constitution (HAR, XIII: 315) 
could not be reconvened until October. On the eve of his departure to attend a meet- 
ing in Uganda of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association as the representative 
of the Federal Parliament of the West Indies, opposition Member of Parliament Ken 
Hill of Jamaica made a plea for federation, saying that one had only to survey the 
northern Caribbean and to analyze the position of Jamaica in regard to its neighbors 
Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic in order to realize what political isolation 
might involve. Now that the East-West cold war had reached its threshold, he as- 
serted, Jamaica's safety lay in participation in a West Indian community. 


In a Kingston interview, Rex Stollmeyer, West Indian Trade Commissioner 
in Canada, claimed that the amount of trade lost by the inability of the West Indies 
to present a united front had been heartbreaking in the past. Federation, he added, 
was the salvation of the islands so far as trade with the outside world was concerned. 


Criticizing West Indian political leadership, the West Indian Economist de- 
clared that a nation could not be created by following an anti-national economic pol- 
icy. Tax concessions for new industries, which in practice only the foreign investor 
could take up, were offered while nationals were heavily taxed. The newspaper also 
claimed that the intellectual standards of West Indians was low, with too little edu- 
cation and too little training in the spirit of responsibility. 





Federal Deputy Prime Minister Carl La Corbiniere attended the meeting of 
the "Committee of 21" of the Organization of American States at Bogota, Colombia. 
It appeared that the West Indies would be included in the $500 million U.S. devel- 
opment loan program. Sir Robert Kirkwood, who had flown from Washington to re- 
port to him on the future of West Indian shipments of sugar to the United States, 
said on his return to Jamaica that La Corbiniere had enjoyed a status and prestige 
at the meeting that no representative of a single West Indian territory could have 
commanded. 
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A Nicaraguan trade mission visited Trinidad, Barbados, and other West In- 
dian islands to investigate the possibilities of increased trade. One of the mission 
members, Eric Clerk, who had been born in Trinidad, pointed out that Nicaragua 
had been increasing its agricultural exports, including meat, dairy products, and 
lumber, the last of which was being sent to Jamaica. It had also been importing 
large quantities of Trinidad asphalt and was investigating the possibility of import- 
ing from as many West Indian islands as possible. When the mission came to Ja- 
maica, Minister of Trade and Industry Wills O. Isaacs voiced his government's 
determination to increase reciprocal trade with Latin America. 


Jamaica. The trial of Reynold Henry, five other U.S. citizens, and one Ja- 
maican* charged with murder and treason felony commenced before a jury. The 
men were accused of shooting three Rastafarians in a camp in the Red Hills in June 
(HAR, XIII: 387, 456, 532). Chief Justice Sir Colin MacGregor presided. The 
lengthy trial aroused great interest in Jamaica, and the court and precincts were 
crowded each day. 


Speaking at the National Urban League's anniversary dinner in New York, 
Premier Norman Manley said that the United States must solve its racial problems 
to continue its role in world leadership. He claimed that Jamaica was making a 
contribution in interracial harmony and that it had gone further than most countries 
in the world. 


In an editorial, the Jamaica Daily Gleaner cast doubt upon the accuracy of 
the recent census of the island population, which was reported as 1,606,546 with a 
possible adjustment of a few thousand. It claimed that if previous estimates had 
been correct, the population should have reached almost 1.7 million, whereas the 
figure reported was less than the estimated population at the end of 1957 (1,610,573). 
The newspaper suggested either "a terrifying degree of slackness in reporting 
deaths or a terrifying degree of slackness in census taking." 





Following the wage increase proposals made by the Goldenberg report (HAR, 
XIII: 185), the West Indies Sugar Company announced that sugar cane would be me- 
chanically loaded on its Monymusk Estate beginning with the 1961 crop. Some 1,500 
persons were expected to be displaced. Still more serious was the probability that 
the lead of Monymusk would be followed by other estates, perhaps ultimately dis- 
placing as many as 10,000 workers. The employers emphasized that the excess 
men would be casual workers, many of them small farmers who supplemented their 
income by work during the cane harvest. In a sharp controversy, opposition leader 
Sir Alexander Bustamante attacked mechanization, while Premier Norman Manley 
declared that his government would not permit mechanization to take place in the 
sugar industry in such a way as to cause dislocation and hardship in the island econ- 
omy. The National Workers Union demanded that mechanization be deferred. Mony- 
musk Estate finally agreed to pay £85,912 as severance pay for 777 workers displaced. 


The board of inquiry appointed in April (HAR, XIII: 247, 317) to examine wage 
rates and standards of skill and productivity in the printing industry presented its re- 
port. Among its 15 recommendations were a work week of 42-1/2 hours, consider- 





*Howard Rollins, Eldred Morgan, William Jeter, Al Thomas, George (some- 
times called Titus) Damons (all Americans) and Albert Gabidon (Jamaican). A 
seventh American, Donald Harper, was not accused in this trial but had been charged 
with complicity in the murder of two English soldiers. 
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ation of a minimum wage, a wage rate increase of 15% for each classification 
based on existing weekly salaries, annual paid vacations, and no return to the 
system of grading establishments. 


Trinidad. After the Trinidad telephone strike (HAR, XIII: 533) had lasted 
more than 50 days, Premier Eric Williams told a press conference that it could 
not go on indefinitely. Remarking that he did not wish to say anything to compli- 
cate the issue, he nevertheless endorsed a warning issued by Labour Minister 
Donald Granado the previous week that strike-breaking would not be tolerated. 
This was a reference to an advertisement by the telephone company inviting appli- 
cations for certain jobs. 


The Trinidad Government presented a check for $25,790 to the U.S. Consul 
General for the sale of citrus fruit by the U.S. naval base to the Co-operative Cit- 
rus Growers Association of Trinidad and Tobago. Payment of the check had been 
stopped by Premier Williams earlier on the grounds that the permission of the 
Ministry of Finance was required for a payment by a resident to a nonresident of 
the sterling area. It was believed that the final gesture of authorizing the check 
would help toward a friendly atmosphere in the forthcoming talks on the Chaguara- 
mas base. 


Other Islands. During the first eight months of 1960, some 467 Haitians 
were deported from the Bahamas, at a cost of £6 per person to the Bahamas Gov- 
ernment, apart from the expense of maintenance in prison for an average of a 
month each. Some 13 were still serving prison sentences--mostly captains, mates, 
and other crew members of Haitian sloops. 





British Guiana. Six hours after his return from Britain via Cuba, majority 
party leader Cheddi Jagan, who is also Minister of Trade and Industry, declared 
to a packed meeting at Freedom House, headquarters of the Peoples Progressive 
Party, that no matter what the "imperialists" might tell them, eventually they 
must win. "We haven't got battleships or guns," he added, "but we have some 
friends who have rockets and money." He also attacked the press in British Gui- 
ana, claiming that he had been wrongly quoted as telling a Cuban conference that 
he was an enemy of private property and that there was a close resemblance be- 
tween his party and Fidel Castro's movement. The Defenders of Freedom, a 
nonpolitical organization led by B. O. Willems, a businessman, picketed public 
buildings and ministries, claiming that Jagan's Cuban loan negotiation might intro- 
duce Soviet experts into British Guiana. Placards displayed bore the slogan ''Red 
money means Guianese blood." 





A strike of Georgetown municipal workers was ended by agreement between 
the town council, the sewerage and water commissioners, and the British Guiana 
Trades Union to appoint a committee with an independent chairman to consider 
questions of wages, salaries, and conditions of employment and to make an award. 
During the strike, the water supply in four suburban areas of Georgetown had been 
sabotaged, with more than twenty water mains smashed with axes and sledgeham- 
mers. Police intimated that the striking municipal workers were responsible. 


Commenting on the proposed acquisition of the Canadian-controlled Demerara 
Electric Company by the British Guiana Government, F. Seal Coon in the Jamaica 
Daily Gleaner stressed the importance of electricity in the industrialization of 
British Guiana. Despite the presence of numerous rivers, he said, their flow was 
so irregular that water power presented great problems. The writer also criticized 
the company for its failure to expand with sufficient speed. 
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British Honduras. Controversy over the annual celebration of the victory 
of St. George's Cay (HAR, XII: 494) flared up once more, with rival programs put 
forward by the St. George's Cay Day Committee and by People's United Party 
(PUP) leader George Price, who had organized a National Day Committee. After 
failure to reach agreement for a joint celebration, Governor Sir Colin Thornley 
announced that he would attend both functions. 





FRENCH WEST INDIES 


The liberalization of imports permitted by the French Government was ex- 
panded to include the French Overseas Departments. Though the extension was 
general for the island of Réunion in the Indian Ocean, there were exceptions in the 
case of Martinique, Guadeloupe and Guiana, where selected unmanufactured and 
semi-finished wood products remained under qualitative restriction. In the Depart- 
ment of Martinique, beer remained under import control. 


In an editorial criticizing the nationalism of La Paix of Martinique, Le 
Courrier said that the economy of the island was often compared to that of Puerto 
Rico, an island ten times as large and with ten times as many inhabitants, and 
with resources which Martinique did not possess. This had led American capital- 
ists to invest substantially there. Undoubtedly many small industries could be 
built up in Martinique, which should be protected, the newspaper instancing that 
of extracting pumice stone. It added that the French Government had paid great 
attention to the people's needs and had laid out considerable capital. Le Courrier, 
however, wondered if the population had the dynamism and the qualities which 
some people attributed to it. 


Commenting on the missions from Russia which had entered the Congo, Le 
Courrier claimed that there were people in Martinique who had, by systematic 
propaganda, obtained the withdrawal of the Compagnie Républicaine de Sécurité 
(Republican Company of Security). Local Communists were doing all that they 
could to prepare the way for similar missions to Martinique, recalling the fifth 
column preceding World War II. 


Following on trial shipments of bananas in June and July, it was announced 
that Martinique would commence weekly shipments of fruit to the United States in 
November or December provided that price negotiations were satisfactory. Two 
packing houses would be erected. 


The Youth Congress of Guadeloupe completed its sessions, with medical stu- 
dent Jean Barfleur president of the preparatory committee. He asserted that this 
conference was nonpolitical. The meetings were sharply criticized editorially by 
Match of Pointe 4 Pitre, which claimed that Barfleur was a Communist leader. 

It also attacked the aim of the Youth Congress to secure for Guadeloupe secession 
from France, despite the fact that there were 100,000 persons from Guadeloupe in 
the metropolis. Match also suggested that once the links with France had been 
broken, Guadeloupe would be led by Communists into a Caribbean Federation with 
Latin American countries. L'Etincelle published messages to the people of Gua- 
deloupe from Francis Cobane of Chile, who claimed that the Cuban Revolution 
would end in the political and economic unity of Latin America which Guadeloupe 
would join. There was also a message from Brazilian Calil Charle, who claimed 
that following Fidel Castro's victory, all oppressed peoples had a duty to fight 
against the forces of colonialism, and that the progressive forces of Guadeloupe 
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would emerge successful from the struggle. Match asked if it was tolerable to 
permit an invitation to rebellion against France to appear in the press. 


A controversy arose between Deputy Justin Catayée of Guiana and Match in 
regard to a speech made by him at Pointe 4 Pitre in which he had claimed that 
Guiana territory had been awarded a special status (HAR, XIII: 535). Match claimed 
that the deputy had misinterpreted the "statute of Guiana," and that the much vaunted 
amendment of Catayée did not in fact alter Guiana's status. Catayée replied editori- 
ally in his own paper Debout Guiane that the text in the Senate had been ambiguous. 





Senator René Toribio, one of the two Senators from Guadeloupe, criticized 
in Paris the proposal to pay for sugar cane according to the sucrose content, claim- 
ing that Réunion experiments had shown that it favored the large producers while 
the small and medium planters lacked the technical knowledge as to when to harvest 
their crop. The Council General of Guadeloupe also expressed itself unfavorably 
over this proposal. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curacao and Aruba. In the New York Times, J. H. Carmical discussed the 
effect of oil discoveries in Libya and Algeria. He stressed that France contended 
that since Algeria was part of Metropolitan France, any oil produced there should 
have preference in the Common Market countries. Recently France had objected 
to importation of oil from Aruba on the grounds that this oil, while refined in a 
European, i.e. Dutch territory, was actually produced in Venezuela and should 
therefore not enjoy the benefits of the Common Market (HAR, XIII: 535). France 
also maintained that the relationship of the Dutch West Indies to the Netherlands 
was different from that of Algeria to France. Generally the oil companies operat- 
ing in the Netherlands West Indies were reconciled to losing the bulk of the French 
market to Algerian oil, but not to the introduction of Algerian oil to the other Com- 
mon Market countries on a preferential basis. The problem was a serious one for 
oil producers, since the French target for production was 500,000 bbls. per day in 
1962 and 1 million bbls. per day by 1965. 








It was announced that work would commence in October to make Aruba one of 
the biggest and most up-to-date oil ports of the world. The contract had been placed 
with the South American Raymond Concrete Pile Company, a subsidiary of the Ray- 
mond Concrete Pile Company of New York. A 900-foot-long jetty capable of handling 
five tankers simultaneously would be completed in the middle of 1961 at a cost of $4 
million. 


Commenting on the Annual Report of the island territory of Curagao for 1959, 
La Cruz said that the health situation was not too good. There had been a remark- 
able rise in contagious diseases. Cases of bacillary dysentry had risen from 856 
in 1958 to 1,239 in 1959, while paratyphoid had mounted from 423 to 495 and amoe- 
bic dysentry from 38 to 100. In noncontagious diseases there had been no important 
change. A reporter who had toured the town found that inspections had not been car- 
ried out, that the sanitary squad had not appeared, and that sanitary installations 
were often in poor order. 


Another victim of Hurricane Donna (see p. 614) was the small island of St. 
Maarten. Both the Dutch and French sections were struck. In the Dutch part, 29 
houses were totally destroyed and a substantial number damaged. Because of the 
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catastrophe, the government of the Netherlands West Indies announced that it would 
not be in a position to participate in the annual Trade Fair to be held in Paramaribo, 
Surinam, in November. A Windward Islands Hurricane Relief Committee was es- 
tablished with headquarters at San Nicolas. The Surinam Government offered a 
number of prefabricated houses and foodstuffs to the victims. Governor Antonius 
Bernardus Speekenbrink of the Netherlands West Indies visited St. Maarten to in- 
spect the damage in the Dutch section. He commented on the courage of the people. 


Surinam. Prime Minister Sifrinus D. Emanuels left for New York to consult 
with Joseph M.A.H. Luns, Netherlands Foreign Affairs Minister, and Prime Min- 
ister Efrain Jonckheer of the Netherlands Antilles in regard to problems to be dis- 
cussed at the United Nations General Assembly. He abandoned his plans to attend 
the 150th Independence Day celebration in Mexico City, since the Mexican Govern- 
ment had requested that countries invited should appoint either a Vice-President, 

a Chairman of the Legislative Council, or a Secretary of State to head special dele- 
gations. The program of activities was so crowded that the President of Mexico 
could not receive officials of higher rank in the manner prescribed by protocol. 


The General Statistical Office reported that the assessable income of the ter- 
ritory amounted to 46.5 million Surinam guilders in 1955 and to 49.5 million in 
1956. The majority of the taxpayers were government employees who contributed 
31% of all income tax, the second largest group being businessmen. In 1956, 52% 
of the taxpayers had an income of between 2,000 and 4,000 Surinam guilders per 
year. 


The Legislative Council unanimously revised the Education Act. The princi- 
pal changes were the noneligibility of persons under the age of 18 as qualified 
teachers, the reorganization of the school inspection system, and the establishment 
of a legal basis for the issue of certificates by an elementary school. 


As a means of protection against foot-and-mouth disease, the importation of 
meat and cattle hides was prohibited except by permission. A general license to 
cover meat products from the United States and Holland was given, against the is- 
sue of a certificate in the country of origin that these products were fit for human 
consumption. 


John J. Molan, Australian Trade Commissioner for the Caribbean Area with 
headquarters in Trinidad, visited Surinam. He was received by Prime Minister 
Emanuels and discussed with the Chamber of Commerce methods of improving 
shipping between the two countries. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Problems of the Coalition. The government of President R6mulo Betancourt 
sank into a morass of inter-party conflict and uncertainty regarding Cuba and 
Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. At the San José de Costa Rica Foreign Ministers' 
Conference of the Organization of American States (OAS) in August, Foreign Min- 
ister Ignacio Luis Arcaya had refused to cooperate with the coalition government's 
official policy of coolness toward the Cuban regime (HAR, XIII: 537). He returned 
to Venezuela amid mild but frequent demonstrations and minor riots which con- 
tinued throughout the month. Welcomed as a hero by his party, the Unién Republi- 
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cana Democrftica (URD), and by other pro-Castro factions, Arcaya tendered his 
resignation as Foreign Minister, declaring that he had acted in San José in a 
manner "loyal to the President and to my principles." Arcaya declared that the 
amendments which he had proposed had received the approval of President Betan- 
court. According to some Venezuelan sources, Betancourt had also agreed that 
Arcaya would not have to sign any statement which could be interpreted as con- 
demning Cuba. Jé6vito Villalba, leader of the URD, agreed with Arcaya and added 
that, because of the declaration censuring Cuba for having accepted extracontinen- 
tal offers of aid, the sovereignty of every Latin American nation had been dimin- 
ished. 


In a televised broadcast, Rail Leoni, chairman of Betancourt's Accién De- 
mocrftica (AD) party, praised Arcaya's performance at the San José meeting, 
where Venezuela had won a striking victory over the Dominican Republic. How- 
ever, he then criticized Arcaya for acting in accordance with the directives of his 
party rather than those of the President in the ensuing debate over Cuba. Leoni 
rejected the URD demand for the right to dissent, declaring that a coalition of di- 
vided loyalties could not be beneficial to the country and that Venezuela had to have 
a government based on authority. The URD immediately informed the President 
that it would not remain in the government if the Leoni thesis prevailed. The co- 
alition was saved, however, after a series of top-level conferences between the 
President, J6vito Villalba, and Rafael Caldera, leader of COPEI (Christian So- 
cialist, the third party in the governing coalition). The points finally agreed upon 
which led to the reintegration of the crumbling coalition were that Arcaya should 
be replaced by someone supporting the President's stand on Cuba, that the three 
parties would attempt to cooperate, and that the URD would agree to dissent in pri- 
vate. President Betancourt appointed former Venezuelan Ambassador to the United 
States Marcos Falcén Bricefio to succeed Arcaya as Foreign Minister. Villalba, 
Caldera, and Betancourt all made public statements recognizing the necessity of 
the coalition as a safeguard against conspiracies and called for an atmosphere of 
calm cooperation. 


A Dissident Lieutenant; Guarantees Restored. Adding to the growing atmos- 
phere of unrest was another attempt to overthrow the government. With what had 
become almost predictable regularity, impotent but exasperating little groups of 
subversives, unimpressed by the total failure of their predecessors, had attempted 
to rally reactionary forces to overthrow the Betancourt government. At 3 a.m. on 
September 12, Lt. Escio de Jesis Saldivia, with a force of from 30 to 40 men, took 
over the Radio Continente broadcasting station, one of the most powerful in Cara- 
cas. For an hour Saldivia announced that the Armed Forces had taken control of 
the government and broadcast appeals similar to those broadcast by ex-General 
Jestis Maria Castro Leé6n in the April uprising (HAR, XIII: 252). Although the in- 
cident caused a great deal of excitement, no one responded to the insurrectionists' 
appeal for support. Loyal National Guard troops overpowered the group less than 
an hour after the broadcasting began, and relative calm was restored immediately 
in Caracas. Saldivia and one civilian in military uniform were arrested. The 
troops involved apparently had no knowledge of the real purpose of their mission 
but had simply been told to protect the radio station. They were said to be recent 
recruits. 





In spite of the persisting atmosphere of discontent and unrest in Caracas, 
the coalition government carried out its promise to reinstate the constitutional 
guarantees which had been withdrawn on June 24 (HAR, XIII: 392). The suspen- 
sions had affected in varying degrees the civil guarantees of freedom of speech, 
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assembly, free transit within the national territory, and inviolability of the home. 
The Cabinet had been under great pressure, especially from the Movimiento de 
Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR), the Communist Party, and the URD, to re- 
establish all constitutional guarantees (HAR, XIII: 538). 


Disappointment with U.S. Dominican Policy. At the OAS conference in San 
José, Venezuela participated in what many considered to be a barter deal with the 
United States. In exchange for cooperation in the Venezuelan campaign against 
Dominican dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, the Venezuelan Government, appar- 
ently very much against the will of its constituency, went along with the U.S.-inspired 
censure of the Cuban regime. Betancourt's shaky position was made even more pre- 
carious in September when the Department of Agriculture announced that, instead of 
participating in the Hemisphere's economic boycott of the Dominican Republic, it 
would increase its sugar purchases from there to 322,000 tons (see p. 612). Vene- 
zuelan newspapers carried charges that the United States had failed to live up to its 
international treaties and made expedient international commitments which its 
Congress had no intention of carrying out. An AD spokesman declared that Vene- 
zuelans and other Latin Americans who believed that the United States had really 
changed its policy toward dictators were sorely disillusioned. These were dulcet 
reactions compared to the blasts delivered by the already anti-U.S. group such as 
the MIR, URD, and Communist parties. The U.S. Committee of the Inter-American 
Association for Democracy and Freedom also sent a vigorous protest to Washington 
declaring that the move supplied fuel to our enemies in Latin America and would be 
a boon to the attacks of Communist agitators throughout the Hemisphere. 





The Venezuelan Government sent an immediate note of protest to Washington, 
and Carlos Pérez de la Cova, Venezuelan chargé d'affaires in Washington, voiced 
the protest in person. The U.S. State Department explained in its answer that it 
had acted in accordance with the wording of the San José declaration, which referred 
only to the breaking of diplomatic relations and the ceasing of arms sales to the Do- 
minican Republic. The reply further stated that the 24-per-lb. favored-nation treat- 
ment had not been afforded the Dominican Republic in the announced sugar purchase. 
The State Department added that it was forced to make the increased purchase be- 
cause Congress had passed a law which stipulated that the sugar formerly acquired 
in Cuba had to made up by other Hemisphere producers, especially the Dominican 
Republic. 


The Venezuelan reaction was that the United States had found a legal loophole 
to avoid carrying out the spirit of the San José meeting. President Betancourt, who 
had already lost a competent and statesmanlike foreign minister and had come dan- 
gerously close to losing control of his government as a result of his gamble on U.S. 
cooperation, made no official comment. 


The Fight Against Trujillo. Not content with encouraging a Hemisphere- wide 
economic and diplomatic blockade of the Dominican Republic, Venezuela carried its 
fight to the rest of the world. The Venezuelan consul in Rome went before the U.N. 
International Law Commission to ask that it follow the example of the American 
states by encouraging the severance of relations with the Trujillo regime by all of 
its member nations. A spokesman for the Commission said that such a question of 
international diplomacy was outside the sphere of the Commission. 





It was also reported that Minister of Mines and Petroleum Juan Pablo Pérez 
Alfonso was consulting with petroleum producers in the Middle East to halt petro- 
leum shipments to the Dominican Republic. Pérez Alfonso named a special inves- 
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tigating commission to be certain that no Venezuelan oil or petroleum found its 
way to Trujillo's republic. Augusto Malve Villalba, secretary-general of the 
Venezuelan Trade Union Congress, reported that petroleum products refined from 
Venezuelan crude were being sold to the Dominican Republic by Trinidad and issued 
a warning that Venezuelan workers would boycott the handling of oil destined for 
Trinidad if the Dominican shipments did not cease. 


Continued Efforts to Extradite Pérez Jiménez. Efforts to extradite former 
Venezuelan dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez were again stepped up in September 
(HAR, XII: 386, 441, 495). The Venezuelan Government claimed to have indispu- 
table proof that Pérez Jiménez was guilty of common, nonpolitical crimes punish- 
able under the Venezuelan penal code (under U.S. law, extradition for political 
crimes is not recognized). According to the Venezuelan brief, the dictator's per- 
sonal assets had totaled $33,730 at the beginning of his dictatorship in 1949. His 
salary payments while in office had totaled $336,810.28, yet he had invested and 
deposited, according to the document, “at least $13,513,576.39."" The Venezuelan 
Government's charge also implicated Pérez Jiménez in the murders of four per- 
sons. The Venezuelan Government retained Howard C. Westwood of the legal firm 


of Covington and Burling, and Sidney S. Syachs of Syachs and Jacobs to handle the 
case. 





International Petroleum Accord. Venezuelan Government petroleum circles 
expressed great satisfaction with the results of a conference of petroleum producer 
nations in Baghdad. The conference, which was attended by delegates from Vene- 
zuela, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Kuwait, and Iran, reached almost complete agreement 
with the oil policies espoused by Minister of Mines and Petroleum Pérez Alfonso. 
Those present noted the need for mutual cooperation in regard to oil pricing and 
production regulations, since all countries represented depended, in large meas- 
ure, upon oil income for the balancing of their national budgets. At the end of five 
days of talking, the conferees announced that the delegates had agreed to form a 
permanent body to be called the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC). The OPEC resolutions included agreements to demand that oil companies 
halt price modifications and maintain steady and unfluctuating prices; to find effec- 
tive means of assuring the stability of prices, including possible production restric- 
tions; to refrain from taking advantage of international disputes in order to benefit 
from the possible loss of markets by any member nation; to unify the petroleum 
policies of member nations; and to determine the best means of safeguarding the 
interests of member nations individually and collectively. According to observers 
at the conference, the Venezuelan delegation played an outstanding role in bringing 
about a cooperative spirit among the delegates and was directly responsible for in- 
ducing the reluctant Iranian delegation to attend the conference and sign the agree- 
ment. Pérez Alfonso indicated his satisfaction and stated that history had been 
made by the five-nation organization, which he claimed controlled 90% of the crude 
petroleum exported to world markets. He declared, "We have formed an exclusive 
club, and no one may join without the unanimous consent of the five founding nations." 





U.S. and European oil companies operating within Venezuela obviously were 
not unconcerned over the formation of the oil-producing governments' cartel. Im- 
mediately after the Baghdad conference, Pérez Alfonso reiterated that the Venezue- 
lan Government would do everything possible to maintain or raise oil prices when it 
deemed them too low. Putting teeth into this policy, he declared that companies 
would be taxed according to the posted prices, even if they insisted on selling at dis- 
count prices. He further warned that steps would be taken to close down the produc- 
tion of companies which persisted in the practice. He defended the threatened meas- 
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ure by saying that it was legal under Venezuelan conservation legislation. Spokes- 
men for oil companies operating in Venezuela voiced their agreement with the the- 
sis that high prices were preferable to low prices, but they were uncertain about 
the long-range effect of any contro! on prices other than the natural one of supply 
and demand. 


Pérez Alfonso announced his intention to lay the groundwork for discussions 
late in 1960 with the Soviet Union on the question of petroleum markets and prices. 
There were numerous comments in Venezuela that diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union would be established within two months, and many saw the announce- 
ment as part of the over-all move to establish these ties. The Ministry of Mines 
and Petroleum, however, reported that the discussions about petroleum were nec- 
essary because Russia was an exporter of oil; they would have to be held regard- 
less of the decision on the establishment of diplomatic or commercial relations. 
There was speculation that the Soviet Union would be invited to participate in the 
OPEC. Pérez Alfonso also said that Venezuela would seek the cooperation of the 
United States in its efforts to regulate and maintain petroleum prices, but he added 
that negotiations would not begin until after the U.S. elections in November. 


Iron Production Up; Lack of Progress in Labor Contract Talks. The Ministry 
of Mines and Petroleum announced that iron ore production had increased consider- 
ably during the first half of 1960. It reported an increase over the previous semes- 
ter of 23.1% in production and 18.7% in sales. Although progress was thus reported 
in these phases of the iron industry, no improvement was yet announced in the field 
of labor relations. Negotiations on the iron workers' labor contract continued with- 
out any indication of a solution in the near future (HAR, XIII: 539). 





Bumper Crops. The Ministry of Agriculture had encouraging reports regard- 
ing current crop increases in Venezuela. The most important increase was in rice 
production, which was expected to reach 66,000 metric tons, over twice that of the 
previous season. It was expected that rice imports would not be necessary in 1961. 
Significant gains were also reported in the production of corn, beans, and potatoes, 
with potato production mounting to proportions that necessitated a search for foreign 
markets. The crop increases were attributed to favorable weather, improved seed, 
and the availability of credit through the nation's agrarian program, which have en- 
abled planters to increase acreage. 





Unfortunately the year's plentiful crops caused trouble for the Agricultural 
and Livestock Bank (Banco Agricola y Pecuario), which found itself without the 
funds to finance necessary additional storage facilities. However, the Ministry of 
Agriculture reported that an international syndicate had offered long-term financing 
to permit a crash storage-building program. 


War on Substandard Housing. The Venezuelan Government continued its bat- 
tle against the appalling housing conditions of thousands of Venezuelan citizens by 
beginning construction of small, three-story apartment buildings intended to take 
the place of the shack villages surrounding Caracas. The Cabinet also authorized 
the workers' bank (Banco Obrero) to issue 120 million bolfvares ($40 million) in 
mortgage loans for the construction of 5,500 workers' homes. 





Medical Conferences. During September, Venezuela was host to several 
medical conferences. The First Pan American Congress of Biology and Experi- 
mental Pathology was held at the Central University in Caracas. The Congress 
was attended by representatives of nine countries including France, Italy, and 
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England. The delegates discussed recent developments in pressing areas of health, 
sanitation, and preventive medicine. It was believed that the meeting would pro- 
vide personal contacts among scientists which would lead to the sharing of scientific 
and medical information for the advancement of science throughout the continent and 
particularly in Latin America. The International Malaria Conference, attended by 
twenty specialists from Venezuela and Colombia, convened in San Crist6bal, in the 
state of TAchira. A National Public Health and Nursing Seminar was also held in 
Barquisimeto, state of Lara. 


A Census in 1961. The government announced that the Cabinet had approved 
the date of February 27, 1961, for a national census of population, living standards, 
agriculture, and animal husbandry. All public employees were to take part in the 
gathering of information for the census. The last official nation-wide effort of this 
nature had been made in 1950. 





COLOMBIA 


Political Turmoil. Realizing that party unity was vital to the fulfillment of 
the National Front coalition government's “alternation” agreement (according to 
which the next President would automatically be a Conservative), the two principal 
factions of the divided Conservative Party began negotiations in September to bring 
about at least a superficial settlement of their differences. The Laureano Gémez 
faction made the first move toward a truce by offering a unity proposal calling for 
support of the National Front; a return to historic party principles by burying the 
hatchet over past intra-party differences; the adoption of a consolidated socio- 
economic policy; agreement on a formula to select the next presidential candidate; 
and support of the pending bill to amend Article 121 of the national constitution, 
which would limit the powers of the President during a state of siege (HAR, XII: 
389, 443, 613). The rival and recently christened "Christian Democratic" faction 
of the party, led by Gilberto Alzate Avendafio and former President Mariano Ospina 
Pérez, who were apparently using their new label in order to win the support of the 
Church, answered the Laureanistas with a counter-proposal accepting all of their 
points except the Article 121 amendment, in which it proposed to replace "support" 
with "study" in conjunction with Liberal Party representatives. The Ospino-Alza- 
tistas also added a proposal for the creation of a joint committee to coordinate the 
two factions. They thus did not compromise themselves with regard to the Article 
121 question but left the door open to negotiation. Since Gilberto Alzate Avendafio 
is generally regarded as a Fascist (he was appropriately Ambassador to Franco 
Spain), it was significant and disturbing that he should try to preserve, presumably 
for the next Conservative President, the right to proclaim a state of siege freely 
and put a stop to normal democratic processes. 





While the truce plans as presented were believed to be generally acceptable 
to both the Conservative factions, they did not directly treat the manner of select- 
ing the 1962 presidential candidate, which would be the hardest point to agree on. 
The Laureanistas were known to favor selection either in December 1961 by the 
faction holding an over-all majority in Congress (obviously unacceptable to the 
Ospino-Alzatistas, since the large Laureanista majority in the Senate would easily 
overbalance the small Ospino-Alzatista majority in the House of Representatives) 
or following the 1962 congressional elections (which are held before the presiden- 
tial election) by the majority faction as revealed therein. The Laureanistas felt 
secure in making the latter suggestion since they were confident they would regain 
their former majority in the 1962 election when they could campaign in open oppo- 
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sition to the Ospino- Alzatistas, who would then be compromised with the retiring 
Liberal regime. It was believed, however, that the Ospino-Alzatistas would offer 
yet another proposal for selecting the Conservative candidate, perhaps by means 
of a joint convention. 


In spite of the Conservatives' preoccupation with alternation, it was clear 
that, until the Article 121 reform was passed, the Liberals would not respect their 
moral obligation under the National Front alternation agreement to support a Con- 
servative as the next President. If the reform should fail to go through, the Lib- 
erals might be expected to seek a revision of the alternation amendment itself, 
which had only been adopted in 1959 (HAR, XII: 498). As it currently stood, Arti- 
cle 121 legalized the dictatorial use of power by allowing the President to disband 
Congress during a state of siege. The proposed revision would compel the Presi- 
dent to convoke Congress at such a time, or if he should refuse, would allow Con- 
gress to convoke itself. The Liberals considered this provision a necessary pre- 
caution to ensure that after they relinquished control of the government in 1962, the 
Conservatives would reciprocate in 1966 and not use the state of siege as a tool to 
dissolve the legislature and continue in power by force. While the Laureanistas had 
expressed a willingness in their unification proposal to approve the amendment, the 
Liberals considered them relatively unenthusiastic and currently representative of 
only minority Conservative opinion. The Ospino-Alzatistas were also suspect be- 
cause of the aforementioned totalitarian ideology of Alzate Avendafio, which appealed 
to many Conservatives since the Conservatives are numerically a minority in Co- 
lombia and cannot defeat the Liberals by democratic processes. 


It was thus apparent that the idealistically conceived National Front, based 
originally on mutual trust and honesty, was fast giving way to suspicion and fear. 
The two parties of the original pact had dissolved into five conflicting factions, 
making the passage of legislation in Congress all but impossible (HAR, XIII: 539); 
in the two months Congress had been in session since the March congressional elec- 
tions, not a single major bill had fought its way through the political verbage to final 
approval, in spite of the fact that tax, agrarian, and judicial reforms were becoming 
more imperative by the day. Popular discontent with the bogged-down governmental 
machinery grew. The Movimiento de Recuperaci6n Liberal (MRL, also referred to 
by some Colombian sources as the Movimiento Revolucionario Liberal, apparently 
through confusion with Gloria Gaitén de Valencia's leftist Movimiento Popular Revo- 
lucionario), a leftist Liberal faction led by Alfonso Lépez Michelsen, reportedly 
joined forces with the Communists and the small group of extreme rightist Con- 
servatives led by Jorge Leyva in a campaign to discredit the government, appar- 
ently leading up to a broader program of public disturbances and agitation. Presi- 
dent Alberto Lleras Camargo warned that as the government became more divided 
and argumentative on both the national and local levels, the banditry and violence 
that had only recently been brought under control (HAR, XIII: 40-41) would resurge. 
This would in turn start the cycle that could bring either social revolution, renewed 
civil war, or Army intervention. 


In the midst of the growing unrest, it was again rumored that Lleras Camargo 
might resign because of the failure of Congress to operate effectively. Although 
some considered this only a threat, the possible rise of Presidential Designate (Vice 
President) Carlos Lleras Restrepo to the post of Chief Executive was viewed with 
favor by many Liberals, since Lleras II, as he was popularly called, was known to 
be more leftist and perhaps more forceful as a leader than the well liked but middle- 
of-the-road democrat Lleras Camargo. 
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Strikes and Labor Unrest. Employees of the nation's banks began a nearly 
two-week strike on September 13 in demand of higher wages, job security, and 
fringe benefits such as housing and life insurance. Although the government im- 
mediately declared the strike illegal for being in a "public service," approximately 
one-fourth of the striking employees refused to obey the official back-to- work or- 
der, and many banks were forced to adopt a four-hour day. Banks in all the prin- 
cipal cities were affected except in Medellin and Cali, where the strike was averted 
by an early agreement on negotiation terms. The striking employees in other major 
cities, demonstrating in the streets, clashed with police on several occasions. A 
congressional committee, the appointment of which was temporarily blocked in the 
House of Representatives by MRL and Leyvista representatives, was named to bring 
the two sides together, and after an interview by labor leaders with President Lleras 
Camargo and acting Minister of Labor José Elfas del Hierro (Minister of Mines and 
Petroleum temporarily replacing the ailing Otto Morales Benitez), the strike was 
finally called to a halt on September 23. Upon the guarantee of del Hierro that no 
dismissals or pay cuts would be allowed, an agreement was reached for a concilia- 
tion period, to be followed, if necessary, by the naming of an obligatory arbitration 
court composed of representatives of the bankers, their employees, and the govern- 
ment. 





A similar nation-wide bank strike had been settled a year earlier through the 
personal arbitration of the President (HAR, XII: 331-2). The current strife resulted 
from the expiration of the contracts negotiated at that time, which were of only a 
year's duration, and from the banking unions' attempts to revise them for renego- 
tiation. The major dispute concerned not so much the workers' pay and benefit de- 
mands as the fact that a single collective contract for the entire banking industry was 
being sought, whereas the bankers, supported on legal grounds by the government, 
insisted upon individual agreements by each bank with its union. The final settlement 
provided for the consideration of individual contracts only, but the embarrassing fact 
remained that the government had been forced to recognize the strike for nearly two 
weeks, even after declaring it illegal, and public as well as congressional indigna- 
tion had been aroused by the police action taken to "prevent disorder," which had 
resulted in injury to several strikers. Both Lleras Camargo and Foreign Minister 
Julio César Turbay Ayala charged that influential and "politically interested" ele- 
ments in the banking unions were behind the strike, "attempting to suffocate the gov- 
ernment by using the just claims of the bank employees to win partisan battles." 


Other labor disputes either threatened, were in progress, or had recently 
been settled in the oil, textile, tire, and soft drink industries, as well as on the 
Atlantic Railroad construction project (HAR, XII: 679). The strike at the Colom- 
bian Petroleum Company (controlled equally by the Socony Mobil Oil Company and 
Texaco, Inc.), which had begun in August and had led to a general sympathy strike 
throughout the petroleum industry (HAR, XIII: 542), was declared illegal for being 
in a "public service" and ended on September 5, a month after its inception. 


In a press release, President Lleras Camargo attributed much of the unrest 
in the labor movement to Communist agitation, citing certain illegal aspects of the 
bank and petroleum strikes as evidence of an effort to create nation-wide disturb- 
ances and alarm. Charges of "Communist activities" and "insubordination" also 
caused the expulsion of six affiliate organizations from the Confederaci6én de Tra- 
bajadores Colombianos (CTC) in a sanction unprecedented in the organized labor 
movement in Colombia. The principal organization expelled, the Federacién de 
Trabajadores del Valle, which included numerous industrial and agricultural unions 
in the Cali area, answered by accusing the CTC of obeying instructions from the 
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U.S. Embassy. The other five unions cited, all located in Bogot4, were the Sindi- 
cato Unificado de la Construcci6n and those of Philips Colombiana, Textiles Mon- 
serrate, Talleres Centrales, and Cementos Diamante. Both the CTC and the Uni6én 
de Trabajadores Colombianos (UTC), the two central labor organizations in Colom- 
bia, had earlier refused a request from the Confederacién de Trabajadores de Cuba 
to endorse a salute to the Cuban Revolution, asserting that the Revolution had lost 
its original objectives by following the principles and techniques of international 
Communism. The Cuban newspaper Revoluci6n had subsequently charged that the 
union leaders were acting against the clearly expressed wishes of their members. 


Relations with Cuba; "Committee of 21"' Meeting. Apprehension concern- 
ing the "committee of 21" meeting of the Organization of American States (OAS), 
which was held in Bogoté from September 5 to 13, was born out in the opening days 
of the month when Labor Minister Morales Benitez informed Congress of reliable 
information that certain unions and student groups had received orders from Cuba 
to agitate and cause disturbances for the purpose of disrupting thé conference. Mo- 
rales Benftez also associated the alleged agitation order with the generally prevail- 
ing unrest in labor circles (see above). The Cuban Ambassador in Bogoté, Adolfo 
Rodriguez de la Vega, denied the accusation against his government and demanded 
that Morales Benftez prove his assertions or resign. Members of the pro-Cuban 
MRL in the House of Representatives, as well as the acting president of the CTC, 
Liborio Chica Hincapié, supported the Cuban Ambassador by terming the accusa- 
tion slanderous and also calling for proof or the Labor Minister's resignation. A 
Cuban note of protest, however, was rejected by the Foreign Ministry “for having 
been written in unacceptable terms and for containing assertions injurious to the 
dignity of high state officials... Newspapers demanded that Rodriguez de la Vega 





be declared persona non grata, and the Cuban Government recalled him, presum- 
ably at the Colombian Government's request. 


The fears aroused by the supposed Cuban or, by extension, Soviet intention 
of disrupting the conference caused increased vigilance on the part of the Colom- 
bian Government. On September 2, two days before the conference was to begin, 
troops, policemen, and armored vehicles occupied Bogoté and enforced a curfew 
between 9 and 11 p.m. as a show of preparedness for any trouble. The meetings 
themselves were held almost entirely at the luxurious and easily guarded Military 
Club on the outskirts of the city. Although crowds gathered threateningly down 
town on at least two occasions, demonstrations were prevented, and the conference 
was completed without incident. (For an account of what transpired at the meetings, 
see INTERNATIONAL.) 


In a speech before the United Nations General Assembly on September 30, 
Foreign Minister Turbay Ayala replied forcefully to Cuban Premier Fidel Castro's 
earlier diatribes against the United States before the Assembly. He reiterated that, 
as far as inter-American knowledge reached, no threat of aggression against Cuba 
existed on the part of the United States or any other American country. Referring 
to Russian trade agreements and offers of missile protection, he stated that any 
Soviet claims to interfere politically or militarily in American affairs were unjus- 
tified and inadmissible, and he once again appealed to Cuba to confide in the OAS 
for settlement of its dispute with the United States. 


Agrarian Reform. A special 20-member committee composed of representa- 
tives of every political coloration, including Communist, was named by President 
Lleras Camargo to review all agrarian reform legislation suggested in the past and 
to formulate a comprehensive bill for consideration by Congress. The purpose in 
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thus side-stepping Congress for the preparation of the bill was reportedly to speed 

up the process and arrive at a compromise that would be technically and politically 
acceptable to all. Presidential Designate Lleras Restrepo was named to head the 
committee, which also included Archbishop Primate Luis Concha Cérdoba. Lé6pez 
Michelsen declined to participate, as did the five Laureanista representatives ap- 
pointed, the latter submitting their own agrarian reform plan to Congress. Among 
the first achievements of the committee was a resolution to create a national farm 
institute, a farm advisory council, a national agrarian fund, and several autonomous 
regional corporations. These organs would be charged with administering the agrar- 
ian reform program after its formulation and approval. 


Credit Eased; Certificate Rate of Exchange Raised. According to the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, the Colombian Government extended to 150 days the maximum 
term in which banks might discount trade bills, transferred 60 million pesos (ap- 
proximately $8.9 million) of official deposit from the Bank of the Republic to the 
commercial and government agrarian banks, and generally facilitated extension of 
credit to small industry and individuals in a move to overcome a sluggish economy 
noted during the first half of 1960. The certificate rate of exchange gradually moved 
up in the first half of the year from 6.4 pesos to the dollar to a new plateau of 6.7 
(HAR, XIII: 192-3). The Bank of the Republic also increased the rate of exchange 
for the principal exports, such as coffee, bananas, raw cowhides, and precious 
metals, and for registered capital of the petroleum and metals-extracting indus- 
tries from 6.1 to 6.5 pesos. Coffee growers, who had protested the burden of var- 
ious export levies, were especially pleased at the increase in the peso price for cof- 
fee. 








Imports Overtake Exports. In an effort to maintain a favorable balance of 
trade, an attempt had been made in recent months to keep imports at a $34 million 
monthly average. However, the demand for agricultural items including breeding 
stock, and the importation of capital goods, semi-manufactures, and raw materials 
essential for industrial development had been particularly great. This led to an 
unfavorable balance of trade for the first seven months of 1960, with imports total- 
ing $247.3 million and exports $175.1 million. A bright note was injected into the 
picture with the recording of a marked increase in minor exports (textiles, mineral 
products, lumber, cork, etc.), which reached $10.9 million in the first six months 
of 1960 and were expected to set a record of $22 million for the year, as compared 
with $13.2 million in 1959 and $8.5 million in 1958. 





Ecopetrol Progress Reported. Minister of Mines and Petroleum del Hierro 
reported to Congress that the government-owned oil company Empresa Colombiana 
de Petréleos (Ecopetrol) had drilled 37 new wells, which were expected to double 
the quantity of natural gas presently on the market. He also stated that Colombia's 
gasoline needs were completely satisfied with the production in El Centro and Ba- 
rrancabermeja and attributed the scarcity of gasoline in other cities to a lack of 
proper storage facilities. Plans to alleviate this problem included the construction 
of two storage tanks in Galan and seven more in Puerto Salgar, each with a capacity 
of 30,000 gallons. The Minister also reminded Congress that the Barrancabermeja 
refinery would be taken over by Ecopetrol from the International Petroleum Com- 
pany in April 1961 and that this would permit Ecopetrol to fill the domestic demands 
for lubricants and aviation gasoline at an expected savings of $2 million in foreign 
exchange annually. 





Letter to the Editor. The following information has been received from 
Alexander Nimick, vice-president of Vision, Inc., in clarification of an earlier 
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statement (HAR, XIII: 544-5) by Igor Gordevitch, editor of Visi6n magazine, re- 
garding the business transaction in which Vision's interest in Semana magazine of 
Bogota was to be sold to the latter's editor, Alberto Zalamea: 


"The status of Semana magazine is now finally settled. At the time Mr. 
Gordevitch wrote you, an agreement was being processed to sell the magazine to 
Alberto Zalamea. However, this agreement was never finally consummated, and 
the actual sale to Zalamea did not take place. Subsequently, a Colombian group, 
including some of the original stockholders, purchased Semana magazine. The 
printing company, which was originally part of Semana, has been set up as a 
separate business under the joint ownership of VISION and the Colombian stock- 
holders. Semana is now 100% owned by Colombians. Mr. Zalamea no longer has 
anything to do with the magazine, which has a new Editor and a revised staff." 


It was rumored in Bogota that Zalamea, having failed in his attempt to take 
over Semana, was stil) planning to start a newspaper entitled La Nueva Prensa 
and a weekly named Gait4n in honor of the Liberal martyr Jorge Eliécer Gaitan. 





ECUADOR 


Volatile Velasco to the Presidency. On September 1, José Marfa Velasco 
Ibarra, elected to his fourth term as President of Ecuador, lambasted the outgoing 
Ponce regime, fired up the Peruvian boundary controversy, and unveiled an am- 
bitious program of social reform. He scored on all three points with the masses 
who had swept him to power. Decrying Ecuador's stagnant economic condition 





(which he termed "deflation"), Velasco Ibarra, his long index finger slicing the 
emotion-charged air of the newly erected congressional palace, laid the blame for 
Ecuador's poverty on his absent predecessor, ex-President Camilo Ponce Enriquez, 
who had resigned shortly before the inauguration (HAR, XIII: 546). Velasco Ibarra 
devoted most of the three-hour address to his social reform plans, emphasizing 
education and literacy, agrarian reform and colonization, public works, and low- 
cost housing. The delegates of the 42 nations represented at the inaugural cere- 
monies seemed to enjoy Velasco Ibarra's explosiveness thoroughly, just as they 
enjoyed his gracious hospitality during the receptions that followed. 


The Cabinet members Velasco Ibarra selected to implement his comprehen- 
sive program were: Minister of the Interior, Victor Chiriboga Terfn; Foreign 
Affairs, José Ricardo Chiriboga Villag6mez; Education, Sergio Quirola; Public 
Works, Carlos Valdano Raffo; Economy, José Cevallos Carri6n; Welfare, José 
A. Baquero de la Calle; Treasury, José Garcés Alzamora; Development, Jaime 
Nebot Velasco; and Secretary General, Galo Martfnez March4an. 


There was a crisis early in the administration when Interior Minister Chiri- 
boga Ter4n resigned after six days in office. The resignation evidently grew out 
of a conflict over his purported refusal to jail ex-President Ponce. Manuel Araujo 
Hidalgo, Velasco Ibarra's most active supporter during the Ponce regime (which 
had jailed him for several months) and the idol of the highland masses, left the 
presidency of the Chamber of Deputies to head the Interior Ministry. As soon as 
he was in office, Araujo Hidalgo threatened to punish Ponce for alleged subversive 
political activities, a charge promptly denied by the former President. 


Meanwhile, Nicol4s Valdano Raffo, brother of the Minister of Public Works 
and a former chief of the party Accién Revolucionaria Nacional Ecuatoriana (ARNE), 
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succeeded Araujo Hidalgo as president of the Chamber of Deputies. Under Valdano 
Raffo's leadership, Congress defeated the civil service bill, which had been strongly 
supported by the Liberal Party, and pushed through education reform legislation 
increasing teachers' salaries to a minimum of $66 per month. 


Velasco Ibarra called upon his Foreign Minister for the administration's first 
big job--annulment of the Rio Protocol, a ruling made in 1942 at the Third Foreign 
Ministers' Conference of the Organization of American States (OAS) in Rio de Ja- 
neiro establishing the present boundary through territory disputed between Ecuador 
and Peru. However, the new border had never been recognized in its entirety be- 
cause of a geographical discrepancy in the Rio Protocol which defined the border 
as the watershed between the Zamora and Santiago Rivers. When a U.S. Army 
aerial survey discovered the Cenepa River in 1945 where the watershed was sup- 
posed to be, Ecuador seized the opportunity to declare the border in doubt and the 
Rio Protocol unworkable. At the current OAS "Committee of 21"" economic con- 
ference in Bogoté (see INTERNATIONAL), Foreign Minister Chiriboga Villag6mez 
announced that Ecuador would return to the Piedmont-Mosquera treaty of 1829, 
signed but never adhered to by Peru, which recognized Ecuador's territorial claim 
from the left bank of the Marafion River north to the Colombian border. The Ecua- 
dorian Congress, press, political parties, educators, and the national bar associa- 
tion issued formal declarations supporting the stand. Responding to the declarations 
of Peru's War Ministry (see PERU), Velasco Ibarra stated Ecuador's peaceful in- 
tentions and called for full discussion and settlement of the issue at the OAS Foreign 
Ministers' conference to be held in Quito in March 1961. But, he said with a flour- 
ish, in the event of attack by Peru, Ecuador would fight to the last man. 


Preparations for the 11th Conference of American States intensified with the 
naming of Alberto Coloma Silva as Secretary General. Quito's feverish building 
program for the March 1961 meeting was complete. Peru's threatened boycott of 
the conference if the Ecuador-Peru border dispute were to appear on the agenda 
(HAR, XIII: 546) prompted Chiriboga Villag6mez' scathing remark that Peru's ab- 
sence would amount to a confession of guilt. 


Education: Significant Developments. Closing the summer sessions held 
by Velasquista secondary school teachers, President Velasco Ibarra reversed ex- 
President Ponce's strongly pro-Church educational emphasis by asserting the 
philosophy and rights of lay education. He declared that public education was the 
basis of Ecuadorian freedom and that religion is a spiritual relationship between 
God and man and hence cannot be part of the government school curriculum. 





With lay education thus re-emphasized, Minister of Education Sergio Quirola, 
in his broad educational program, promised to teach the estimated 44% of illiterates 
in Ecuador's population and to build more primary schools. He also proposed re- 
forms to eliminate the growing strike problem in high schools. Quirola announced 
his plan to travel to Czechoslovakia to prepare an educational-cultural exchange be- 
tween students of the two countries, as well as to secure $600,000 in educational 
materials. 


The Unién Nacional de Educadores (UNE) climaxed its annual conference at 
Riobamba with resolutions supporting Fidel Castro and the teachers of revolution- 
ary Cuba, while condemning the United States as the prime cause of Latin America's 
underdeveloped condition. Other resolutions recommended that Congress increase 
education's share of the national budget and provide scholarship subsidies for prom- 
ising students as well as pay raises for outstanding professors and provide teacher 
retirement with full salary. 
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Each of Ecuador's five universities sent students to the United States on a 
one-month U.S. Government-sponsored tour. The students were to acquaint them- 
selves with life in colleges and technical schools. 


Budget Deficit; Public Works Program. Treasury Minister Garcés Alzamora 
prophesied a possible economic crisis because of an estimated 600 million sucre 
($33 million) deficit inherited from the previous government. At the same time, 
he promised that no new taxes would be levied but that the debt would be made up 
through the tightening up of present income tax and customs collections. Observers 
felt that the administration would count heavily on foreign loans to supplement the 
treasury tax income in order to begin its public works program immediately. 





Economic activity, government and private, clustered around public works. 
While Guayaquil planned to float a $10-million bond issue for low-cost housing and 
waterworks and was requesting bids from U.S. companies for the latter, the gov- 
ernment emphasized housing, electrification, and road building. Two roads in 
Ecuador's eastern jungle demonstrated the administration's new emphasis. The 
Cayambe- Putumayo River road, currently being surveyed by Army engineers, was 
to give Ecuador access to the Amazon River via the international waters of the 
Putumayo. The Tena-Pastaza-Sucua road projected by the Army was to parallel 
the Pan American Highway through the Andes and would open hundreds of square 
miles of new agricultural land. The government's modernization of the railway 
system under Ernesto Martinez Cobo, and the irrigation plans for the coastal 
province of Manabi also promised future economic expansion. The Miami construc- 
tion firm of Rader and Associates prepared to sign a contract involving $15 million 
for the Manabi irrigation project. Meanwhile, the Quito Electric Company prepared 
for economic expansion in the highlands by increasing its capital to $221 million and 
planning a 20,000 kw. hydroelectric plant at Cumbaya. Education Minister Quirola's 
trip to Czechoslovakia was expected to result in a $10-million Czech loan at 4% in- 
terest for the electrification and roads. Repayment would be made in Ecuadorian 
bananas, cacao, coffee, and rice. 


Colombian Contraband. Treasury Minister Garcés Alzamora marked the 
disturbing Colombian contraband problem for immediate attention. Colombian toi- 
let articles, nylon stockings, shoes, candy, and automobile tires were sold openly 
on Quito streets, to the annoyance of local businessmen, who claimed that the 
contraband had cost the Ecuadorian economy over $22 million. 





PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Resignation of Foreign Minister. Rail Porras Barrenechea resigned as 
Foreign Minister on September 12 after returning from the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference of the Organization of American States (OAS) in San José de Costa Rica in 
August (HAR, XIII: 572). He presented his resignation to President Manuel Prado 
y Ugarteche in a long letter stating his reasons for refusing to sign the Declaration 
of San José. (Peruvian Ambassador to the OAS Juan Bautista de Lavalle had signed 
on behalf of Peru.) Porras Barr€nechea stated that he had gone to San José on a 
conciliatory mission and that the declaration in its final draft was "condemnatory" 
in nature. Earlier, members of the opposition in the Chamber of Deputies, anxious 
to make political capital of the Cuban issue, had presented a motion to give a vote 
of approval to Porras Barrenechea for his action in declining to sign the Declara- 
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tion of San José. The motion was rejected by a vote of 70 to 30 on September 6. 
President Prado designated Minister of Labor and Indian Affairs Luis Alvarado 
Garrido to take charge of the Foreign Ministry until the selection of a new minis- 
ter. 


On September 27, Porras Barrenechea (HAR, XI: 215), age 63, died of a 
heart attack at his residence in Miraflores. A bachelor, diplomat for 40 years, 
scholar, historian, and writer, he died at the moment when his government most 
needed him for his knowledge of the two great problems it was facing: internally, 
the heated La Brea y Parifias controversy; and externally, the controversy with 
Ecuador over the Rio Protocol (see p. 630), signed when Porras was a member of 
the Peruvian delegation that negotiated the disputed boundary treaty at the Foreign 
Ministers’ conference in Rio de Janeiro in 1942. 


Strikes by Transport Workers and Teachers. Two major strikes added dif- 
ficulties to the government's plans for economic stability and development. A strike 
of more than 2,400 Southern Railway workers, and employees of the Peruvian Cor- 
poration, a British-owned concern that also operates the Lake Titicaca steamer 
service and the Central Railway system, caused the suspension of all rail traffic 
from the seaports of Mollendo and Matarani to the cities of Arequipa, Cuzco, and 
Puno, as well as the lake traffic between Peru and Bolivia. The strike started on 
September 5. After 17 days of negotiations, the company granted a 14% pay in- 
crease to the railway workers, half of the union's demand. The Central Railway 
workers received the same increase, thus averting a spread of the strike to that 
branch of the company. 





On September 21, public school teachers throughout Peru went on strike for 
an increase in salaries. The action, which was labeled illegal by Premier Pedro 
Beltran because all teachers in public schools are government employees, para- 
lyzed more than nine thousand schools with a total attendance of over a million 
children. Beltran flatly told representatives of the teachers' union that for the 
time being any increase in salaries would be inflationary and contrary to the mone- 
tary stabilization policies of the government. Congress was still trying to resolve 
the dispute at the end of the month. 


Communist Propaganda Seized. Two large shipments of Communist and 
Cuban revolutionary propaganda were seized by customs authorities at the Lima- 
tambo Airport. The material, printed in Spanish in Prague, Peiping, Mexico City, 
and Rio de Janeiro, was addressed to the Cuban Embassy in Lima and to the Aso- 
ciacién Nacional de Escritores y Artistas (ANEA). Minister of the Interior Ricardo 
Elfas Aparicio declared that, although the government had respect for freedom of 
the mails, recent developments and the intensification of Communist infiltration 
and agitation in different parts of the country had made it imperative to seize any 
material that might endanger the security of the nation. 





Eudocio Ravines, publisher of the strongly anti-Communist and pro- Beltran 
magazine Vanguardia and an ex-Communist himself, spoke in an article of the 
Communist role in national and international issues and warned of a Communist 
conspiracy to take over Latin America. When he repeated his charges on a tele- 
vision program, he was physically attacked while still on the air by Genaro Car- 
nero Checa, reportedly the number-two Communist in the country. 


International Petroleum Dispute. At the insistence of the opposition (HAR, 
XIII: 547), Premier Beltran submitted to an unprecedented four-day interrogation 
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in Congress. The long ordeal ended with a vote of confidence at 4:15 a.m. on 
September 4. Beltran answered 79 questions covering a wide range of public af- 
fairs but concentrating on the fast-growing political debate about the status of the 
International Petroleum Company in the La Brea y Parifias concession. 


Almost seven hundred employees of the International Petroleum Company, a 
subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, declared their vigorous 
support of the company in a full-page advertisement published in all newspapers 
except Luis Mir6é Quesada's El Comercio, mouthpiece of the opposition in its cam- 
paign against the government and the company. The declaration of the employees, 
including 29 members of the Armed Forces now on the retired list, reinforced the 
stand taken by the company against the opposition's furious attacks on the 38-year- 
old Paris arbitration award of April 1922, which had settled the controversy be- 
tween Peru and Great Britain over subsoil rights in the oilfields region, now known 
as the La Brea y Parifias concession (HAR, XIII: 264), then the property of the 
London and Pacific Petroleum Company. The debate was so bitter that it attracted 
the attention of all the nation's newspapers as well as Congress and deteriorated 
into open name-calling and attacks. 


Rio Protocol Controversy. To some degree the International Petroleum is- 
sue diverted national attention from the recently revived controversy with Ecuador 
over the 1942 Protocol of Rio de Janeiro which had settled the century-old border 
dispute between Peru and Ecuador (see p. 630). Contrasting sharply with the di- 
vided opinion on the oilfields controversy, all Peruvian newspapers and members 
of the opposition in Congress seemed united against the decision of Ecuadorian 
President José Maria Velasco Ibarra to declare the Protocol terminated (HAR, 
XIII: 548). Inasmuch as the Protocol had been guaranteed by the governments of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and the United States, it seemed unlikely that Velasco 
Ibarra, who had revived the boundary question as a campaign issue, would achieve 
any more than a political victory by his tactics. 





Economic Development Program. On September 25 the "Ventanilla" urbani- 
zation development project was inaugurated as part of the government program to 
build several "satellite cities" under the control of the Central Housing Institute, 
created earlier to coordinate urban and rural housing programs. The "Ventanilla" 
project, which would eventually accommodate 100,000 inhabitants, included in its 
first phase the construction of 500 low-cost dwelling units. The urbanization area, 
situated 12 miles north of Lima, had a capacity for 20,000 homes. Premier Bel- 
tran had reportedly selected the area personally because of its potentialities as a 
sea resort, even though it was only desert land to begin with. The government re- 
quested authorization from Congress to contract loans up to $150 million for the 
program. Homes would be purchased on the basis of long-term credit. Some ob- 
servers thought the grandiose plan was ill-conceived and would never materialize. 





The government submitted its agrarian reform bill to Congress on Septem- 
ber 30. The proposed law was intended to secure the effective utilization of the 
land, especially those areas which were not producing in accordance with their 
size. The expropriation or forced sale of large estates was contemplated after a 
review by the Institute of Agrarian Reform and the Coordinating Commission. The 
cost of the project to the state would be around 3% of the annual budget over a pe- 
riod of ten years. On the basis of the 1961 budget, this would be approximately 
$10 million yearly. 
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As part of the "Plan Peruvia" (HAR, XIII: 263), Minister of Development 
and Public Works Jorge Grieve announced that the contract for the construction of 
the Huadquina-Quillabamba railway (HAR, XIII: 471), an extension of the Cuzco- 
Santa Ana railway, had been awarded to the Japanese firm of Mitsubishi Shoji 
Kaisha. It was to be completed within two years with an overall investment of 
$5.6 million. Additional plans called for further extension of the railway to con- 
nect it with the Central Railway system, possibly passing through potential colo- 
nization areas. 


BOLIVIA 


Opposition to the Government. On September 6 the Movimiento Nacionalista 
Revolucionario Auténtico (MNRA) bloc in Congress presented a communication to 
the government which accused its parent organization, the Movimiento Nacionalista 
Revolucionario (MNR), of being in the pay and influence of Nazi and Fascist ele- 
ments in 1944 and of now catering to Communist pressures. Moreover, the head 
of the MNRA group in Congress, José Luis Jofré, charged the government with 
presenting a democratic appearance outside of Bolivia while maintaining a dicta- 
torial and leftist policy within the country. 





According to leaders of several parties of the opposition, the new adminis- 
tration had accomplished little during its first month in office. Mario R. Gutiérrez, 
head of the Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB), stated that steps to correct the mis- 
takes of the past eight years had not been effectively taken. The head of the MNRA, 
Walter Guevara Arze, commented that whereas President Victor Paz Estenssoro 
had promised a conservative fiscal program, nothing had yet come of it. The Par- 
tido Social Cristiano (PSC) leader, Vicente Mendoza Nava, pointed out that Paz 
Estenssoro had said that freedom of political expression had been established and 
restraints on human liberties abolished but that similar restrictions on the econ- 
omy had not been lifted. Tobias Almérez, leader of the newly formed conservative 
coalition Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC), composed of the Partido Social 
Demécrata (PSD) and Accién Democratica Boliviana (ADB), charged that although 
there was relative political tranquility, nothing had been done to eliminate the fac- 
tional fighting which had practically paralyzed the functioning of the government. 


In answer to his numerous critics, President Paz Estenssoro stated that his 
government was confronted with three fundamental politico-economic problems: 
mining, petroleum, and the railroads. He said that the plans his administration 
had for solving these problems would not materialize until April 1961. 


Rural Fighting Undiminished. At the beginning of the month, peasants from 
the town of Ucurefia in the Cochabamba Valley (HAR, XIII: 472-3), led by Salvador 
Vasquez, stood firm in their resolution to blockade the city of Cochabamba if their 
petition to the government to jail Miguel Veizaga, MNRA peasant leader of Cliza, 
were not acted upon. José Rojas Guevara, MNR supporter and leader of the Cen- 
tral Campesina de Ucurefia, assured the people of Cochabamba that the Ucurefios 
would not march into the city but would simply blockade it. He also announced that 
when they "took"' Veizaga's Cliza stronghold, they would merely arrest the lead- 
ers of the group responsible for the chaos and not attack the populace. The ten-day 
period which the Ucurefios gave the government to jail Veizaga and others of his 
Cliza faction was due to expire on September 7. On September 6, however, it was 
announced that representatives of the Central Campesina de Ucurefia and the gov- 


ernment had arrived at an understanding and that the threatened blockade would be 
called off. 
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After a visit to Cochabamba on September 7, Interior Minister Colonel 
Eduardo Rivas Ugalde reported that all was quiet in the city and that the Ucurefios 
would be content to await the due process of law. In any event, he said, the gov- 
ernment had sufficient means to guarantee the security of Cochabamba. In less 
than 24 hours after the Minister returned to La Paz, however, new fighting broke 
out in the vicinity of Tarata. To placate the Ucurefios, 100 carabineros, or state 
police, were dispatched to Cliza to search for Veizaga and other leaders of his 
peasant faction. Meanwhile, the Central Obrera Departamental (COD) of Cocha- 
bamba suggested that all peasants be disarmed, that the government indemnify all 
victims of peasant fighting regardless of the faction, and that the COD assist in 
prosecuting those to blame for the disorders. Ucurefia leader Rojas Guevara fa- 
vored the COD plan. The Centro Civico de Cochabamba, which was organized to 
defend the city against the threatened blockade, rejected the plan, as did Veizaga 
and the Cliza group. 





Meanwhile, the fighting among peasants and politicians had spread. On Sep- 
tember 12, Deputy Carlos Correa and Senator Luis Sandoval Morén, regional MNR 
chief in Santa Cruz, revealed to the press in La Paz that a delicate political situa- 
tion also existed in Santa Cruz (HAR, XIII: 334). Correa accused the MNR head in 
that city of being responsible for a series of attacks against government represent- 
atives. In a telegram to the prefect, Sandoval Morén stated that on his arrival in 
Santa Cruz he had encountered a vast plan of agitation, intimidation, and aggression 
against the MNR. He blamed the fighting and lawlessness on followers of labor 
leader and Vice President Juan Lechin Oquendo, strangely mingled with elements 
of the conservative-clerical FSB and the Partido de la Uni6én Republicana Socialista 
(PURS). The Santa Cruz leaders defended their actions by stating that groups of 
Ucurefios from the Cochabamba Valley were planning to invade the province. 


By the end of the month the fighting among peasants throughout the country 
was getting a thorough airing in the national Congress in La Paz. The MNRA 
asked for a vote of censure against Interior Minister Rivas Ugalde, but for want of 
a quorum at the time no vote was taken. Although there were periods of quiet in 
the afflicted areas, severe fighting broke out sporadically, and the problem, prob- 
ably the most serious with which the government had to contend, was far from 
solved. 


Municipal Workers' Strike Settled. At the end of August, the leader of the 
Confederaci6én de Trabajadores Municipales de Bolivia, Francisco Revollo, approved 
a resolution calling upon all municipal employees in Bolivia to strike in sympathy 
with those who had begun a strike in La Paz earlier in the month. The strike in the 
capital city became so intense that police armed with water hoses and tear-gas bombs 
formed a cordon around the city hall in order to prevent "incidents."" The contro- 
versy was primarily over the desired reinstatement of Victor Santa Cruz to the post 
of top permanent official in the city. Mayor Gast6én Velasco had named Armando 
Cherro to the post and Carlos Gallardo as chief municipal officer. After much hag- 
gling, the municipal workers returned to their jobs on September 3 when the author- 
ities agreed, among other things, to apply the General Labor Law to municipal work- 
ers and to follow the rule of seniority in making promotions. The workers in turn 
agreed to respect the disposition of the government in naming the chief municipal of- 
ficer. Victor Santa Cruz was reinstated as top permanent official, and Carlos Ga- 
llardo retained the post of chief municipal officer. 





Diplomatic Relations: Cuba, Czechoslovakia. Independent newspapers in La 
Paz demanded the immediate expulsion of Cuba's young (26-year-old) Ambassador 
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to Bolivia, José Tabares. While the bearded Tabares currently represented Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro, he had also served under former Cuban dictator Fulgencio 
Batista. Although he was known to have openly urged Bolivians to join in the fight 
against capitalism and the United States, the Bolivian Government ignored the de- 
mands for his expulsion. 


Bolivia announced on September 21 that it would open a legation in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. Bolivian chargé d'affaires A. I. Jorge Clavimontes was already 
in that city. 


Credits for COMIBOL Based on Reorganization. A commission from the 
Catavi mine arrived in La Paz on September 13 to place an urgent request for ma- 
terial, equipment, food, and clothing before the national mining authority Corpo- 
raci6n Minera de Bolivia (COMIBOL). COMIBOL general manager Goosen Broers- 
man stated that his organization could not comply with the request until additional 
credits were obtained from outside the country and added that all the prospective 
sources for such credits had first demanded elimination of the more than five thou- 
sand supernumeraries from the mine payrolls. The miners stated that they had no 
objection to retiring the supernumeraries provided that new jobs were found for 
them. At the same time, they told the government that if their demands were not 
granted by October 1, most of them would have accumulated eight years of service, 
which would permit them to retire voluntarily with all legal benefits. 





On the day following his interview with the Catavi commission, Broersman 
told the press that the miners must agree to certain basic conditions before they 
could expect COMIBOL to procure the help it needed. The miners retorted, also 
through the press, that COMIBOL was simply stalling while vainly seeking credits. 
In this atmosphere, President Paz Estenssoro met with mine technicians and work- 
ers for more than an hour on September 16. He revealed to them the plans formu- 
lated for the government by a mixed commission as a solution to the problems facing 
COMIBOL. Among the provisions cited were the elimination of 5,000 supernumer- 
aries at the rate of 300 workers monthly, all of whom would be transferred to road 
construction; the reorganization of COMIBOL to facilitate the obtaining of credits 
in West Germany and the United States; the hiring of German technicians to study 
means of increasing efficiency and thereby paving the way for loans calculated at 
a total of $22 million; and the obtaining of mining machinery and material valued 
at $1 million, which, the President assured, was already en route to Bolivia for 
COMIBOL. 


While these efforts to solve the problems of the nationalized mines were going 
on, Patifio Mines and Enterprises Consolidated, the largest of the three mining 
groups expropriated by the Bolivian Government on October 31, 1952, announced 
that it had received an estimated $303,700 after expenses as a "down-payment" from 
the Bolivian Government during the first nine months of 1960. 


Small Mine-owners Congress; Japanese Mining Purchase. The Second Spe- 
cial Congress of Small Mine-owners inaugurated its sessions in La Paz on Septem- 
ber 9. Delegates attended from privately-owned small mines in Potosf, Oruro, 
Cochabamba, La Paz, and Tupiza. At the meetings, the Banco Minero de Bolivia, 
to which all small mines must sell their output, was criticized for its policies al- 
legedly calculated to break up the holdings of small private producers. The mine 
operators called for lower government royalties, better technical assistance, in- 
creased capital for the national mining bank, promotion of a national metallurgical 
(ore reduction) plant, and better arrangements for food, clothing, and housing for 
the miners. 
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Late in September it was announced that the Nitto Mining Company, a large 
Japanese copper-smelting firm, had entered into a contract with the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment to purchase 11 mining concessions in the Andes. The initial outlay came 
to $230,000. It was estimated that the reserves amounted to 2.4 million tons of 
ore averaging 4% copper. 


Oil Developments. At the beginning of September, officials of the national 
petroleum company Yacimientos Fiscales Petrolfferos Bolivianos (YPFB) conferred 
with the President about the reorganization of the YPFB general management to in- 
clude a geophysical department and a national petroleum council to deal with the 
country's petroleum policy. At the same time, the government studied the draft of 
a decree which would impose strong penalties on private oil companies that did not 
fulfill the terms of their contracts with the state. 





A delegation from Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), the national Mexican pe- 
troleum company, met in La Paz with officials of the Bolivian Government, includ- 
ing YPFB president José Paz Estenssoro, brother of the Chief Executive. Mexico 
was seeking 50,000 bbls. daily of high-grade Bolivian crude oil to mix with Mexi- 
can lower-gravity crudes at a refinery to be built on the west coast of Mexico (see 
p. 593). The entire scheme was hailed in both countries, but the chief drawback 
was that Bolivia was not yet producing enough crude oil to meet the requirements 
of the proposed exchange. The actual output of crude oil in Bolivia was averaging 
about 9,000 bbls. daily, of which approximately 6,000 bbls. were required for do- 
mestic consumption, with most of the balance earmarked for export to Argentina 
under treaty arrangements. Mexico was cognizant of this fact but offered to assist 
YPFB in efforts to develop more oil. 


On September 24, the Bolivian Gulf Oil Company, a subsidiary of the Gulf 
Oil Company, announced the discovery of commercial quantities of oil and gas in 
its well Caranda No. 1, located about 37 miles northwest of the city of Santa Cruz. 
The well was reported to have flowed at the rate of 295 bbls. daily of 500 API 
gravity oil and 336,000 cubic feet of gas daily. This was the first encouragement 
for Gulf after drilling 12 unsuccessful wildcat wells in Bolivia over a period of 
three years and investing approximately $30 million. 


Railway Problems Unsolved. The Antofagasta (Chile) and Bolivia Railway 
Company and the Bolivian Railway Company, both British-owned, continued to be 
"intervened" as public utilities (HAR, XIII: 406). In some cases wages and sala- 
ries had not been paid for many months since the government assumed control, 
and bare necessities were wanting in railway company stores. A number of the 
railway unions petitioned the government to return the operation of the railways to 
their owners, but the owners were not anxious to resume responsibility without cer- 
tain concessions on the part of the government. Following a meeting early in the 
month between President Paz Estenssoro and Minister of Public Works Mario San- 
jinés Uriarte, it was announced that the government would arrive at a definite solu- 
tion to the railway problem in the near future. 





Financial and Monetary Affairs Improved; Overall Economy Weak. Repre- 
sentatives of the Bolivian Government, headed by the President, and of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF), headed by C. David Finch, chief of the South Ameri- 
can division of the IMF, met in La Paz on September 13 to discuss renewal of the 
stand-by fund agreement set up with the aid of the IMF in 1956 for the purpose of 
stabilizing Bolivia's highly inflated currency. A “letter of intent" was presented 
to the IMF by the government for renewal of the agreement. Despite these con- 
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structive steps and the arrest of the inflationary spiral, civil disorder and bureau- 
cratic interference with private enterprise hampered overall economic activity. 


CHILE 


Cabinet Crisis. In a Cabinet shake-up, President Jorge Alessandri Rodri- 
guez accepted the resignations of four Ministers, including Minister of Finance, 
Economy and Mining Roberto Vergara Herrera, known as "El Ruca" ("the rock"). 
Reportedly the reorganization took place as a result of increasing animosity toward 
Vergara from parties collaborating with the government as well as from the oppo- 
sition. The dynamic little ex-Minister, who had been the "hammer" of the Ales- 
sandri administration since it came to power in 1958, had apparently hit many 
fingers in hammering home his austerity program. Opposition to his policies had 
recently culminated in Congressional mutilation of the administration's plan for 
the reconstruction of the south (see below). According to the Chilean news maga- 
zine Ercilla, the Partidos Radical (PR), Liberal (PL), and Conservador Unido 
(PCU) had asked for Vergara's head in exchange for their acceptance of the Presi- 
dent's veto of the reconstruction bill. 





The new Cabinet was generally believed to represent a defeat of the Presi- 
dent's attempt to run the government on a nonpolitical basis. The former Cabinet, 
which had stood without major changes for two years, had consisted mainly of in- 
dependent businessmen and specialists. However, growing opposition, evident in 
the setbacks the reconstruction bill received in Congress, the restless labor front, 
the nearly stalled public works program, and discontented educators, forced the 
President to reorganize with an eye toward including political party representatives. 


A division of Vergara's three-portfolio domain established Eduardo Figueroa 
Geisse, president of the Central Bank, as Minister of Finance; Enrique Serrano 
Viale-Rigo, strong proponent of oil denationalization, as Minister of Mines; and 
Julio Philippi Izquierdo, independent former Minister of Lands and Colonization, 
as Minister of Economy. Other changes in the Cabinet were Eduardo Moore Mon- 
tero, Liberal, as Minister of Education; Enrique Bahamonde Ruiz, independent 
with Radical Party leanings, as Minister of Lands and Colonization; Hugo Galvez 
Gajardo, Liberal, as Minister of Labor; Manuel Casanueva Ramfrez, independent 
with Radical leanings, as Minister of Agriculture; Ernesto Pinto Lagarrigue, inde- 
pendent, vice-president of the government housing bureau Corporaci6n de Viviendas 
(CORVI). Retained in their positions were Minister of Interior and Public Health 
Sétero del Rfo Gundian, Minister of Foreign Affairs Germ4n Vergara Donoso, 
Minister of National Defense Carlos Vial Infante, and Minister of Justice Enrique 
Ortazar Escobar, all of independent political status. The Liberal newspaper El 
Mercurio declared that congressmen had been placed in the Ministries of Education 
and Mines to appease the legislature. 


Both the new Minister of Finance Figueroa Geisse and President Alessandri 
affirmed that the Cabinet changes would cause no alteration in the government's 
austerity policy. Figueroa Geisse, who supported economic policies similar to 
those of his predecessor, announced that measures to control inflation, balance 
the budget, and stabilize the economy would be continued and that efforts would be 
made to stimulate maximum development of economic activity in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and mining. In a meeting with the directors of the consumers' protective 
society Comité de Defensa del Consumidor (CODECO), which had been organized 
early in the Alessandri administration, he reiterated the necessity of obtaining the 
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collaboration of consumers in the fight against rising prices and speculation. Er- 
cilla commented that the Cabinet change would not occasion a different economic 
policy because that policy was set by the President. 


Party Merger. As political forces began mobilizing in preparation for the 
March 1961 congressional elections, a fusion of the minor leftist opposition groups 
Partido Democratico (PD), Partido Nacional Popular (PANAPO), and Partido So- 
cialista Democrf4tico (PSD) created the Partido Democr4tico Nacional (PDN), 
headed by PD member Jorge Costa Canales (HAR, XIII: 554). Not all of the mem- 
bers of the PANAPO were willing to follow their party into the merger, however. 
Some aligned themselves instead with the Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC) and 
others with the Liberals. The lament of party stalwart Alejandro Hales was: "Our 
party surrendered without fighting."" Two other minor parties, the Partido del 
Trabajo and the Vanguardia Popular, merged to become the Vanguardia Nacional 
del Pueblo within the framework of the leftist Frente de Acci6n Popular (FRAP). 





Immediately after the formation of the PDN, the FRAP issued a merger in- 
vitation to the new party. The PDN, however, demanded as concessions the re- 
vision of FRAP programs and statutes, rotation of the proposed party's presidency 
with the first turn for the PDN (which would displace Socialist Salvador Allende 
Gossens), and a name change to the Frente DemocrAdtico de Acci6n Popular. Ac- 
cording to the South Pacific Mail, the Communists, in line with their policy of 
building up a "National Liberation Front," acceded to all of these demands; the 
Socialists, however, refused to accept the terms. Observers concurred in the 
opinion that conditions were generally favorable for the merger. If it should be 
carried out, all of the major opposition parties, with the exception of the PDC, 
would then be allied against the Alessandri administration. 





Labor Unrest. Seven thousand workers of the Anglo-Lautaro Nitrate Com- 
pany, which exploits large deposits in the Atacama Province of northern Chile, 
initiated a strike for higher salaries after refusing a proposed raise of 4.6%. At 
the end of September, Labor Minister Galvez Gajardo was still negotiating with 
union leaders for a settlement. The stoppage represented a serious blow to the 
company since competition from high quality synthetic fertilizers was currently 
allowing profits only slightly greater than operational costs. 





Train service in central and southern Chile was paralyzed by a 24-hour 
strike declared by ten thousand railway workers who demanded an increase in 
salary beginning September 18 and a bonus at the end of each year. The Presi- 
dent planned negotiations with railroad union directors. 


Six thousand employees of the Anaconda Copper Company at Chuquicamata 
demanded a 70% wage increase in addition to a number of fringe benefits. Anaconda 
countered with a 2 million escudo ($1.91 million) wage adjustment offer, which 
was rejected by union officials. According to the Wall Street Journal, if the strike, 
expected for October 1, materialized, it would stop about half of Chile's copper out- 
put. In addition, it could upset Alessandri's proposal to increase copper production, 
which was currently financing 75% of the government's expenses, by about $40 mil- 
lion.a year. The government also feared that the wage settlement, which would set 
a precedent for other copper industry agreements, might price Chile out of the 
world copper market. 





Reconstruction Legislation. The much-disputed reconstruction bill for earth- 
quake damage was returned to the President on September 6 after 67 days of being 
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juggled back and forth between the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies (HAR, XIII: 
553). The bill had originally requested internal taxes in the amount of 275,170,080 
escudos ($262.8 million) for the period 1960-65. The Chamber reduced this sum 
to a little more than half; the Senate further slashed it to 93,082,900 escudos 
($88.9 million). The 81 million escudo ($77.5 million) request for the period 
1961-62 was cut in half. According to Ercilla, the most important provision for 
the government was a 1% tax on wages of workers, half to be used by CORVI for 
construction of housing and half for general funds. Rightists and leftists united to 
reject this measure as an action against the then Finance Minister Vergara. 


CORFO Projects Announced. The state development agency Corporaci6n de 
Fomento de la Producci6n (CORFO) announced a projected plan to improve fruit 
growing in the provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo by improving the quality of cul- 
tivation, increasing the area planted, and achieving better use of the land. The ap- 
proved initial investment was 15,000 escudos ($14,325) for a study of the project, 
plus an additional sum to make a similar study in the province of Aconcagua. 
CORFO authorized a loan of 262,302 escudos ($250,000) to the Fishing Society of 
the South, in the earthquake depressed area, for investment in installations and 
buildings. A similar loan was made to the Fishing Society of Iquique. 





Industrial Development. The national electrical trust Empresa Nacional de 
Electricidad (ENDESA) agreed to initiate construction on the hydroelectric center 
of Chapiquinato to furnish electric power to the coastal city of Arica, utilizing 
waters of the Lauca River. The first stage of construction, costing 240,000 escu- 
dos ($221,000) was expected to increase electrical production by 20,000 kw. 





The International Finance Corporation (IFC) announced the investment of 
$200,000 in Cementos Bio- Bio to help finance the construction and initial operation 
of a cement plant near Concepci6én. This brought the IFC's total investment in the 
company to $1 million. The cement was earmarked for domestic consumption. 


The state petroleum company Empresa Nacional de Petréleo (ENAP) dis- 
closed plans to sink eight test wells in northern Chile in December, three in the 
region of the Pampa del Tamarugal, Tarapac4é Province, and five near Pedernales 
in Atacama Province (HAR, XII: 338). ENAP thus far had invested $1.7 million in 
oil probes in the north, mostly for vehicular transport, survey equipment, and 
machinery. Explorations began officially in September 1956. ENAP was backed 
in the venture by more than $1 million from CORFO. 


Increase in Trade. According to U.S. Bureau of Commerce data, Chilean 
imports from the United States in the first six months of 1960 showed a significant 
increase of 39.6% over those of the same period in 1959, rising to a value of $93.8 
million. The increase was due primarily to a slight relaxation of Chilean import 
restrictions and consisted mainly of larger purchases of automobiles. parts, and 
accessories. Exports to the United States declined slightly, from $102 million in 
the first six months of 1959 to $100.7 million in the same period of 1960. 








o OM « 
RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


New Laws Before Congress. The Chamber of Deputies began discussions on 
August 31 of the proposed “energy law," which would grant the power to give con- 
cessions for the exploitation of energy resources to the President rather than to 
the legislature and provincial governments, as previously. Opposition deputies 
and dissenting members of the majority Uni6én Civica Radical Intransigente (UCRI) 
protested the proposed law and refused to attend the sessions. For this reason a 
quorum was not present in the Chamber until September 3. Article 11, the crucial 
section of the bill, was approved by a vote of 83 to 13 after a last minute addition 
which established that concessions granted by the President must be approved by 
the Federal Council on Electrical Energy. After threats of expulsion to the ten 
dissenting members of the UCRI, the entire law was finally approved by a majority 
which included one of the dissenting ten and two other UCRI members who had to be 
accompanied to the session by their doctors and installed in a temporary "sickroom. 





Not a single member of the Uni6én Civica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP) attended 
the final session; only three deputies of the right- wing Federaci6n Nacional de Par- 
tidos del Centro (FNPC) appeared, and they voted against the law. On the same 
day the UCRP announced its intention to push for the nullification of the law on every 
possible occasion. Rumors that the President was being forced by the Armed Forces 
to accept the law were denied by Secretary of the Navy Rear Admiral Gast6én Clement. 
The Senate approved the "energy law" on September 16. 


The Chamber of Deputies approved a proposal that the Commission on Consti- 
tutional Matters study the reform of the existing SAenz Pefia electoral law, which 
had regulated Argentine political activities since 1912. Public opinion seemed to 
favor the adoption of a system of proportional representation, which would make 
possible the presence of more minority groups in Congress. Formerly no provi- 
sions had been made for minority groups, since the SAenz Pefia law had aimed spe- 
cifically at maintaining a British-style, two-party system, with minor factions 
eliminated. 


On August 30, President Arturo Frondizi sent Congress the proposed national 
budget for the fiscal year of November 1, 1960, to October 31, 1961. A surplus of 
9,400 million pesos ($113.5 million) was expected for the national government, but 
this would not compensate for the deficit in the state enterprises, calculated at 
29,100 million pesos ($352 million). In an analysis of these figures, the Buenos 
Aires newspaper La Prensa emphasized the economic errors of extensive nation- 
alization of the economy. The budget was sent to committee for study before pass- 
ing to the Chamber of Deputies in October. 


Anti-Communist Action. The Frondizi government had frequently been re- 
proved by the Army and the Conservatives for permitting the Communist infiltra- 
tion of all aspects of Argentine life. Following a study by the government of this 
alleged infiltration, Economy Minister Alvaro Alsogaray announced in a speech 
that the government "supports constructive unionism and will cooperate with it 
against the violent attitudes of the Communist and Peronista nuclei that obey for- 
eign directives."" Preoccupation was also expressed over Communist infiltration 
in universities, secondary schools, certain publications, and communications 
media. Organizations infiltrated or managed by Communists or Peronistas were 
to be watched carefully and prevented from committing any political or ideological 
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misstep. The Minister of Labor would assemble the necessary information, and 
the matter would then pass from his jurisdiction to that of national organizations 
for security and defense. 


The political section of the Argentine secret service detained 25 Communists 
in Buenos Aires during September, including some aliens, and discovered a Com- 
munist training school in Cérdoba. In the closing days of the month, the police re- 
moved from circulation an edition of the weekly Conducta, an extreme leftist publi- 
cation. . 


Simultaneously with the anti-Communist campaign that was getting under way 
in the interior of the country, the Senate ratified the final details of an agreement 
between Argentina and Russia for the acquisition on credit of machinery and other 
equipment for the petroleum industry. The Chamber of Deputies also accepted an 
invitation from the governments of the USSR, Czechoslovakia, and Poland for a 
delegation from the Argentine Congress to visit those countries. A UCRP deputy 
was quick to point out the government's apparently contradictory attitude on the 
Communist question. 


Events in Wake of Eichmann Case. The history of the Nazi chiefs who took 
refuge in Argentina came to the fore again with the detention of a German who was 
thought to be Martin Bormann, a former aide to Hitler. The federal police, alerted 
by an anonymous informer, arrested 48-year-old Walter Flegel, a worker in the 
reinforced concrete industry. News of the detention and the initiation of inquiries 
into the true identity of the supposed Bormann also interested the government of 
West Germany. Investigations carried out in Argentina indicated that Flegel was 
not Bormann, but the case once more brought to the attention of the public the ques- 
tion of Nazi refugees in Argentina, just when the Eichmann case (HAR, XIII: 557) 
had begun to be forgotten. 





Israel sent to Argentina an exhibition of archaeological materials, including 
the famous Dead Sea scrolls, in an attempt to renew good relations between the 
two countries after the damage done by the Eichmann case and the eruptions of anti- 
Semitism which had occurred in the last two months (HAR, XIII: 557). The Jewish 
Congress and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Buenos Aires Antonio Cardinal 
Caggiano protested publicly against racist activities. 


Anniversary of Revolution Celebrated. The fifth anniversary of the 1955 
revolution that ousted dictator Juan Domingo Perén was celebrated throughout 
Argentina on September 16. While President Frondizi attended ceremonies in 
Buenos Aires honoring the memory of Lt. Gen. Eduardo Lonardi, who had headed 
the military rebellion in the capital city (HAR, VIII: 430), Admiral Isaac Francisco 
Rojas, Admiral Samuel Toranzo Calder6n, and Lt. Gen. Arturo Ossorio Arana 
presided over commemorative ceremonies in Cérdoba, the scene of the first events 
that led to the overthrow of the Peronista system. 





Statements made at the Cérdoba meeting were interpreted by some observers 
as pointed warnings to the Frondizi administration. Lt. Gen. Ossorio Arana, who 
had replaced General Le6én Bengoa as Secretary of War in the provisional govern- 
ment that was installed after the fall of Per6n (HAR, VIII: 528), said in his speech 
that there was no justification for the "cynical theory of political realism" being 
used to conceal "the abandonment of political promises and commitments" and "the 
courting of those guilty in the dictatorship in a humiliating search for votes." "Po- 
litical realism" was a clear reference to one of the favorite expressions of the 
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Frondizi government when accused of not complying with electoral promises. 

Even more critical was Admiral Rojas, Vice President of the provisional govern- 
ment of 1955. He mixed criticism with veiled threats, and insisted on the impor- 
tance of the role of the Armed Forces in national life. With regard to the Com- 
munist and Peronista infiltration, Rojas said that behind a screen of persecution 
and banishment, totalitarian parties were being permitted to increase their influ- 
ence, making agreements and transactions which endangered the ideals of the 
revolution. With a strange logic, Rojas criticized the government's weakness as 
evident in its "successive concessions. . . to the justified and necessary pronounce- 
ments of the Armed Forces."" However, he neglected to say what would have hap- 
pened had the government not yielded before the pressure of the military. The 
Admiral also said that the most important postulates of the revolution were being 
put aside, and the population was being confused by the "reigning hypocrisy."" He 
pointed out that there were still men resolved to repeat "those historic and just 
tasks" in the name of the nation and its liberties. Admiral Toranzo Calderén also 
criticized the government, making scarcely veiled references to the proposed "en- 
ergy law," which, he said, "delivers the patrimony of the nation to the voracity of 
foreign capital." 


Relations with Cuba, Dominican Republic, Brazil, and Uruguay. The harsh 
adjectives which Cuban Foreign Minister Rat Roa applied to President Frondizi 
during a television speech in Havana early in September provoked an immediate 
reaction. The Argentine Ambassador in Havana protested the statement before the 
Cuban Government, and when the Cuban answer was considered unacceptable, he 
immediately left for Buenos Aires. A few days later the Cuban Government also 
recalled its Ambassador to Argentina. A complete rupture of diplomatic relations 
was not considered imminent, however. 





Argentine Foreign Minister Dié6genes Taboada denied certain declarations by 
Socialist leader Américo Ghioldi published in the Buenos Aires daily La Raz6n. 
According to Ghioldi, moments before leaving for the San José de Costa Rica meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers of the Organization of American States (OAS) in August 
(HAR, XIII: 572), Taboada had received a second set of instructions which contra- 
dicted those issued earlier by President Frondizi. Ghioldi said that the second 
instructions had been edited by one-time Peronista Rogelio Frigerio, who was 
considered an intimate adviser to Frondizi in spite of having been removed from 
his official position by pressure from the Armed Forces. This second set of in- 
structions allegedly ordered the Argentine delegation to insist that the Western na- 
tions (i.e. the United States) could not count on the political collaboration of Latin 
America unless they supplied the necessary economic aid for development plans. 
Taboada replied that the position taken by Argentina at the San José conference 
demonstrated the falsity of Ghioldi's statements. 


Argentina broke diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic on Sep- 
tember 6 in compliance with the decision made at the San José Foreign Ministers' 
conference. The Argentine consulate was to remain open in Ciudad Trujillo, how- 
ever, and the Dominican Republic would also maintain its consulate in Buenos 
Aires. 


The conversations initiated in Buenos Aires between representatives of Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Uruguay on the use of the hydroelectric possibilities of the 
Uruguay River terminated with an agreement for the construction of a power station 
at Salto Grande. Brazil, although not a direct beneficiary of the project, was invited 
to the meeting as an interested party, since the river rises in Brazilian territory, 
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forms the boundary between Argentina and Brazil for many miles, and gives sev- 
eral Brazilian ports access to the River Plate and the Atlantic Ocean. The station 
was to be financed by the World Bank. 


The three countries signing the power project agreement were at the same 
time involved in diplomatic friction as a consequence of declarations made in New 
York by a member of the Uruguayan Executive Council, Eduardo Haedo (see URU- 
GUAY). 


Petroleum Industry Expanding. In an otherwise unspectacular economic pic- 
ture, Argentine petroleum was an exception. Output during the first six months of 
1960 increased 32% over the same period in 1959. Imports of crude petroleum 
dropped 26%, and foreign purchases of lubricants and other derivatives fell 16% 
and 31% respectively. 





In its move toward self-sufficiency, the state oil monopoly Yacimientos Pe- 
troliferos Fiscales (YPF) negotiated contracts with the Italian and Mexican state 
oil monopolies Ente Nazionali Idrocarburi (ENI) and Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX). 
A contract was signed between YPF and SAIPEM (Societa Azionaria Italiana di Per- 
forazioni e Montaggi, a subsidiary of ENI, which would provide for the drilling, 
equipping, and operation of 300 wells in the southern flank of Comodoro Rivadavia 
in southern Argentina. This contract, plus an earlier similar one, brought to 600 
the total number of wells to be dug by SAIPEM by December 1963. In addition, two 
ENI technicians returned to Italy to present the results of a two-month study made 
to determine the possibilities of ENI participation in the Argentine domestic market. 


A YPF delegation which met in Mexico City with representatives of PEMEX 
announced a tentative plan for reciprocal investments in petroleum. PEMEX would 
invest in the building and operation of factories in Argentina for tetraethyl lead and 
chemical products derived from petroleum. YPF in return would invest in the offi- 
cial Mexican agency concerned with the production of tetraethyl and synthetic rub- 
ber. PEMEX would offer Argentina the opportunity to study the techniques devel- 
oped in Mexico for exploration, drilling, refining, and distribution. In early Octo- 
ber representatives and technicians from Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, and Venezuela 
were to meet in Mexico to lay the foundations for a Hemispheric program. The 
purpose of the proposed petroleum group would be to "free Latin America from 
foreign petroleum monopolies." 


Another step in the expansion program was a call for bids for the construc- 
tion of a gas line 1,600 kilometers in length reaching from Comodoro Rivadavia to 
Buenos Aires. Bidders were to undertake the financing of the line and operate it 
on a toll basis under a contract with Gas del Estado, the state gas agency. By the 
end of September bids had been received from several U.S. firms, one French, 
two Italian, and two Argentine companies. The U.S. applicants were the Interna- 
tional Financial Corporation of New York, Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 
of Houston, and Western Industries, Inc., of Tulsa. 


Relations with International Economic Organizations. On September 24, 
Argentina formally submitted its application for membership in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Mario Pico, Argentine permanent represen- 
tative to the United Nations European headquarters in Geneva, said that his coun- 
try's plans for trade expansion were in complete conformity with the principles of 
GATT. Before being allowed to participate in the new round of negotiations for 
tariff concessions to be held early in 1961, however, Argentina would be required 
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to modernize its tariff schedules and to abolish surcharges. There was some 
doubt expressed in GATT circles that the arrangements could be completed in 
time. 


Minister of Economy Alsogaray arrived in Washington on September 23 after 
an intermediate stop in Santiago, Chile, where he discussed mutual economic prob- 
lems of the two nations with the Chilean Ministers of Economy and Treasury. He 
was accompanied by Ricardo Pasman, president of the Banco Industrial. He was 
joined in the United States by Julio Gonz4lez del Solar, first vice-president of the 
Banco Central and alternate governor of the World Bank, and ministerial adviser 
Juan P. Martinez. The delegation went to Washington to attend the annual meeting 
of governors of the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. While in the 
United States, Alsogaray planned to inquire into the possibilities of Development 
Loan Fund financing for the Argentine housing plan recently sent to the Chamber 
of Deputies by the President. He also intended to negotiate to enable Argentina to 
repay present debts in five years instead of the originally stipulated three years. 
This would free more money for immediate investment in expansion programs. 


Cattle Herds Being Rebuilt. In the campaign to rebujld cattle herds, to in- 
crease the export market, and to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease in Argentina, 
a National Advisory Commission for the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
was formed on September 7. After determining methods of financing the campaign, 
the new committee hoped to eradicate the disease within three to five years. A ma- 
jor step was a decree that all livestock north of the 40th parallel must be vaccinated 
for foot-and-mouth disease before they could be moved or slaughtered. Cattle south 
of that parallel were said to be free of the disease, but the main livestock producing 
areas were in the northern area. 





Free Trade Zone Treaty Ratified. The Chamber of Deputies ratified the 
Free Trade Pact signed in Montevideo on February 18 (HAR, XIII: 58, 132-3). 
The treaty, signed by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay, provided for the establishment of a Latin American Free Trade Asso- 
ciation and a reduction of tariffs among member nations. The tariff reductions 
were to come in four stages over a period of 12 years, at the end of which tariffs 
would be abolished inside the area. 





Trade with United States Increased. Imports from the United States in the 
first six months of 1960 reached $187 million, as compared to $118 million in the 
corresponding period of 1959, but Argentine exports to the United States decreased 
from $81 million to $62 million. This gave Argentina a deficit for January through 
June of $125 million as compared with only $37 million in 1959. In total foreign 
trade for the first five months of 1960, Argentina had a deficit of $24 million, while 
figures for January through May of 1959 showed a surplus of $127 million. 





URUGUAY 


Haedo at the United Nations. Eduardo Vfctor Haedo, named to succeed Be- 
nito Nardone as president of the National Executive Council in 1961, became the 
subject of much criticism by the opposition Colorado Party because of what he 
termed his personal intervention in a border conflict in order to avoid a crisis be- 
tween Argentina, Brazil, and Paraguay. Haedo stated that during a recent visit to 
Asunci6n he had received reliable information that Paraguayan rebels were prepar- 
ing to invade Paraguay from Argentine territory. At the same time, Brazil had 
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reportedly positioned eight thousand soldiers along the Brazilian- Paraguayan bor- 
der in the Foz do IguagG zone ready to stop the rebels had the invasion material- 
ized. Brazilian and Argentine officials denied that any crisis had existed and that 
there had been any conciliatory action between the two countries. It was not denied, 
however, that Brazil and Argentina had struggled to bring Paraguay within their 
respective spheres of influence. However, since the overthrow of Juan Per6én, a 
good friend of Alfredo Stroessner, Argentine-Paraguayan relations had become 
strained and Argentina had supported various rebel attacks into Paraguay. Brazil, 
on the other hand, had continued to support the Stroessner dictatorship. In a tele- 
phone conversation with the government-supported newspaper El Bien Pidblico, 
Haedo expressed satisfaction with his efforts, although he did not clarify the na- 
ture of his intervention other than that he had contacted high-ranking officials in 
all three countries. 





The executive committee of the Colorado Party blasted Haedo's actions, 
claiming that the declarations made in the United States threatened the prestige 
and international dignity of Uruguay. They claimed it was an unprecedented dis- 
grace for an Uruguayan official to intervene in the affairs of another country. The 
committee stated further that during almost a hundred years of Colorado leader- 
ship the nation had progressed democratically and had earned the respect of the 
American republics. In general, Blanco Party leaders had no comment on the 
issue. The newspaper El Debate would say no more than that the Colorado news- 
papers had drawn “erroneous conclusions" from Haedo's speeches. Colorado 
leader Ledo Arroyo Torres was expected to continue his attacks against Haedo's 
unpopular tactics. 


During a television broadcast in New York, Haedo declared that Communism 
had little influence in Uruguay and that the Uruguayan people did not sympathize 
with all that had taken place in Cuba. He explained that the reason for this was 
that the Uruguayan Government had worked for the people and that the people in 
turn had developed deep feeling for democracy. In the same speech, Haedo stated 
that under President Eisenhower the United States had not only spent millions on 
a privileged minority in Latin America but had also shown great concern for the 
material welfare of the common people of the Hemisphere. Haedo asserted that 
in spite of what had been printed by leftist newspapers, Eisenhower's visit to 
Uruguay in March (HAR, XIII: 206) had been a triumph. Haedo expressed hope 
that the two countries would continue to work together for democracy. 


Communist "Peace Campaign" against the United States. The Uruguayan 
Communist Party set a goal of half a million pesos to be solicited for a "peace 
campaign" against the United States. Anti-Communist sources interpreted the 
fund-raising efforts as an indication that the Communists were going to step up 
their local propaganda campaigns in South America in the near future. The rela- 
tively small goal set by the Uruguayan Communists was considered indicative of 
the numerical weakness of the party. The Copley News Service estimated that 
there were about three thousand "hard-core'' Communists and about twenty thou- 
sand sympathizers in Uruguay. 





As an indication of the propaganda tactics to be used, the Communist news- 
paper El Popular attempted to stir up resentment against the size of the U.S. 
Embassy in Montevideo. The Communists charged that the United States had 27 
diplomats on their embassy staff, whereas there were only nine on the staff at the 
Soviet Embassy. This attack had been motivated by earlier criticism of the Soviets 
for maintaining one of the most heavily-staffed embassies in Montevideo. It had 
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been generally believed among anti-Communists that the excess Russian personnel 
were employed in Communist espionage and propaganda operations in South Amer- 
ica, most of which were directed from the Soviet Embassy in Montevideo. 


El Popular took advantage of a technicality in an attempt to show that the 
staff at the U.S. Embassy was three times as large as that of the Russian mission. 
The Communist newspaper said that the Uruguayan Foreign Ministry's diplomatic 
list showed only nine persons in the Soviet Embassy. The remainder of the 63 
staff members were listed as clerks and technicians, but were reportedly engaged 
in spying and propaganda work. The Communist theory had been that technicians 
and others who entered Uruguay with only official instead of diplomatic passports 
would be less likely to create international incidents if caught. It appeared that 
the Communists were trying to prepare Uruguayans for Red accusations that the 
U.S. Embassy was engaging in espionage activities. 


Textile Conflict. No agreement was reached after several weeks of con- 
flict between the striking textile workers' union Congreso Obrero Textil and the 
textile employers' association Asociacién de Industrias Textiles del Uruguay. The 
workers not only opposed a wage ceiling but at the same time asked for a 72% in- 
crease in salary. Government spokesmen pointed out that if the strikers' wage 
demands were met, the present galloping inflation would break into a full run. The 
workers declared that an undisclosed concession offered them by the wage council 
(composed of two representatives of labor, two of management, and three of the 
government) would not be satisfactory to maintain normal worker-employer rela- 
tions. Mediator Nicolas Storace Arrosa said that the workers would agree toa 
ten-day conciliation period to complete negotiations, but that they would not work 
during this time. The employers agreed to the meeting, but only if the workers 
were on the job. Despite the fact that the union was considering calling a walkout 
from the 13 plants that had remained in operation, Storace Arrosa was confident 
that an agreement would soon be reached. 





Trade Increase. Foreign exchange transactions in the first six months of 
1960 indicated that the United States was Uruguay's principal supplier, accounting 
for 19% of its registered imports. Imports from the United States in the period 
January-June increased to a value of $39 million, more than three times their 
value in the first half of 1959. The increase was made up largely of agricultural 
imports, which Uruguay was forced to purchase following the destruction of sev- 
eral basic crops by disastrous weather earlier in the year (HAR, XIII: 344). Wheat, 
barley, and maize accounted for over $20 million of the U.S. imports. Exports to 
the United States in the corresponding period rose to $13.3 million from $12.8 mil- 
lion in 1959. 





With the establishment of a foreign exchange reform in Uruguay in December 
1959, all trade transactions had been freed from artificial rate controls so that 
payments could be negotiated at a single freely fluctuating rate of exchange. Under 
the reform, the government was empowered to free all imports, but it was also au- 
thorized to impose heavy prior deposits and/or surcharges on imported goods or to 
prohibit their importation for a six-month period. Since December, the government 
had issued and expanded lists of permissible imports with emphasis on capital goods 
and raw materials. It had continued to prohibit the importing of items competitive 
with Uruguayan industry or regarded as luxuries. It was announced that these re- 
strictions would continue into November. 
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It was evident that a further liberalization of imports would depend largely 
on increased export earnings. Uruguayan exports rose to $81.2 million in the 
first half of 1960 compared with $66 million for the same period of 1959, but there 
was a foreign trade deficit of $13.7 million, and prospects for the last half of the 
year were for a much larger deficit, as meat sales dropped considerably from the 
first part of the year, and wool sales continued at a slow rate. Pending recovery 
and improvement in the country's agricultural economy, indications were that im- 
port austerity would remain in force. Priority was expected to be given to goods 
that would aid the development of urgent public works such as highways, railways, 
ports, electric power, and communications and to equipment and materials to re- 
habilitate the nation's basic industries. 


PARAGUAY 


Stroessner Mending Fences. President Alfredo Stroessner continued to 
seek economic and political support from the neighboring countries of Argentina 
and Uruguay through conferences with leading representatives of those countries. 
He had successfully entertained Brazilian Foreign Minister Hor4cio Lafer in 
March (HAR, XIII: 208) and had gained strong support from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. In September, an official Argentine mission headed by Luis Santiago, direc- 
tor of the national police, flew to Asunci6n to confer with Paraguayan military, 
commercial, and maritime officials about Argentine- Paraguayan relations. Two 
Argentine military men, Generals Spfrito and Carlos Toranzo Montero, also ar- 
rived later in September to confer with high-ranking Paraguayan military over 
recent border problems (HAR, XIII: 561-2). Opponents of the Stroessner regime 
feared that these missions were evidences of official support of Stroessner by the 
Argentine Government in addition to that shown previously by Brazil and Uruguay. 





Stroessner also met briefly with Eduardo Victor Haedo of Uruguay in Septem- 
ber when the latter made a short visit to Asunci6n on his way to the United States 
to head the Uruguayan delegation to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
(see p. 645). In a speech before that body, Haedo demonstrated his friendship for 
Stroessner by praising the dictator and Paraguay's "democratic processes." 
Haedo, who had stopped in Buenos Aires en route to the United Nations to discuss 
the problem of the threatened invasion of Paraguay from Argentina, met with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and told him that Paraguay was remedying this situation without 
outside assistance. Haedo also spoke with Brazilian Foreign Minister Lafer about 
methods of helping Paraguay, after which Lafer gave vocal support to Stroessner 
ina U.N. speech, indicating that Brazil might give military aid to the Stroessner 
regime. 


Stroessner announced that general elections would be held on October 16 and 
again issued a call for the participation of all opposition groups. He declared that 
in order to “act as political parties,"' the opposition must "fulfill the mandate of 
the people" by means of the ballot box. He stated that he would like to have a con- 
ference with the opposition parties to discuss social and political problems, but 
that, in order to prepare the basis for such a meeting, the opposition should show 
its good faith and patriotism by participating in the elections. 


Paraguayan Democracy--Pro and Con. In spite of speeches before the Or- 
ganization of American States and the United Nations by Uruguay's Haedo, Brazil's 
Lafer, and Paraguay's Rail Sapena Pastor, and in spite of Stroessner's reiterated 
references to freedom and democracy in Paraguay, Liberals, Febreristas, dissi- 
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dent Colorados, and members of the Movimiento 14 de Mayo insisted that Para- 
guay continued to be completely under the tyrannical thumb of a dictator in whom 
no change was possible. However, the opposition did not agree on the ways and 
means of accomplishing the overthrow of the dictatorship. The anti-Stroessner 
Uni6n Nacional Paraguaya (UNP) was divided over the amount of trust it dared to 
give the Popular Colorados, and the Movimiento 14 de Mayo leaders expelled a 
number of members for avowed Communistic tendencies. In the meantime, 
Stroessner declared that the fact that his regime was "backed by the majority of 
the people" proved that Paraguay was completely democratic. 


Financial Problems Mount. As military expenses absorbed 45% of Para- 
guay's budget, retail prices kept climbing, and the demand for credit continued 
strong with no abatement of the existing tight money market. However, Stroessner 
remained calm and confident that the new road being constructed from the Brazil- 
ian seaport of Paranagua to connect with a road from Asunci6n would bolster Para- 
guay's economy by stimulating trade. Stroessner's optimism was not shared in 
some official and banking quarters, where it was feared that the economic situation 
was deteriorating so rapidly that changes might be forced before the road could be 
completed. Although Paraguay's soldiers were reportedly on half pay and the cost 
of living was up 10% from the same period in 1959, restrictions on imports and 
governmental measures for the stimulation of exports finally resulted in a favor- 
able trend in balance of trade figures. To stimulate exports, Paraguay had lowered 
export taxes and granted special credit facilities to some industries; to restrict im- 
ports it had increased import taxes, made foreign currency for imports generally 
unavailable, and prohibited the importation of automobiles for a six-month period. 





BRAZIL 


Presidential and Gubernatorial Campaigns. By clarifying his stands on do- 
mestic and international issues, JAnio Quadros, presidential candidate of the Uniio 
DemocrAatica Nacional (UDN), amplified his popular platform based on p.omises to 
combat inflation and clean out corruption in government. He reaffirmed his com- 
plete support of the government oil monopoly, Petrobras, and stated that the agen- 
cies regulating the social security funds should be freed from the control of the 
Department of Labor. He also said that the multiple exchange rates for the cru- 
zeiro should be abolished, following a recommendation of the International Mone- 
tary Fund previously disregarded by President Juscelino Kubitschek. Foreign as 
well as domestic investments should be encouraged, he said, and although private 
capital should be given priority, the state should step in where private enterprise 
failed to respond to current needs. Quadros promised that his administration 
would concentrate on the expansion of education and health programs, because re- 
alistic economic development was an impossibility as long as the population re- 
mained poor, ignorant, and sick. Referring to the relations between Brazil and 
Cuba, he declared that all controversies between nations of the Americas should 
be settled by the Organization of American States (OAS). Having remained firmly 
independent of political machines throughout his public career, he spoke out strongly 
on the subject of parties and politicians. Declaring that he was responsible only to 
the people, he stated, 'The words of politicians no longer have any value; they do 
not deserve the people's faith."" During his presidential campaign, Quadros trav- 
eled by plane more than 155,000 miles and made more than a thousand speeches in 
all parts of Brazil. 
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Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott, presidential candidate of the governing 
Partido Social DemocrAatico (PSD)-Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB) coalition 
and of the Communists and leftist-nationalists, continued to hurl unproved accusa- 
tions at Quadros (HAR, XIII: 485, 563). Together with the use of Communist slo- 
gans by Lott's followers, these were denounced by the anti-Communist press as 
Marxist tactics aimed at creating a climate of disorder to prevent Quadros from 
taking office if he were elected. Governor Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto of Sao 
Paulo, a moderate politician and follower of Quadros (HAR, XIII: 564), condemned 
Lott for following what he called "the path of intrigues and lies." Although some 
PSD leaders apparently disliked the turn Lott's campaign was taking, they did not 
openly reprove him. However, PSD Senator Jefferson de Aguiar from Espfrito 
Santo warned that the Communists surrounding Lott were attempting to disturb the 
peace of the nation, creating conditions favorable to the revolution which was their 
ultimate goal. 


The Communists were also active in their support of the PSD-PTB candidate 
for Governor of Guanabara State (the city of Rio de Janeiro), Sérgio Magalhides. 
On September 16, sixty Communist agitators went in special buses to the law school 
of the University of Rio de Janeiro, where Magalhdes' major opponent, Carlos La- 
cerda of the UDN, was speaking. They tried to disrupt the meeting, and three stu- 
dents were injured in the ensuing riot. After this incident, tensions mounted in Rio 
de Janeiro as the candidates accused each other of inciting their followers to acts 
of violence. The Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro, Jaime Cardinal de Barros Camara, 
counseled Catholics to vote against Magalhdes because of his Communist backing. 
The Cardinal also directed that prayers be offered in all Rio churches on October 2 
to counter the Communist infiltration of Brazil. 


Some other parts of the country witnessed Communist agitation. In SAo Paulo 
there were a few disturbances in the streets, and in Recife Communist-infiltrated 
“peasant leagues," organized by state deputy Francisco Julifo, held rallies at 
which peasants armed with wooden swords shouted for a Cuban-type agrarian re- 
form. However, in Curitiba, the capital of the state of Parana, students threw 
stones at Communist leader Luiz Carlos Prestes when he tried to make a speech 
in favor of Lott. 


Opposition leaders, including General Juarez TAvora, unsuccessful UDN 
candidate for the Presidency in 1955, charged that there was a plot involving Com- 
munists, nationalists, and a group of Army and Navy officers to prevent Quadros 
from assuming office if he were elected. Voters, however, felt confident that 
democratic elections would be held. President Kubitschek had pledged to hand 
over his office to his legal successor. War Minister Marshal Odflio Denys had 
repeatedly stated that the Armed Forces would remain neutral. The electoral 
courts had taken steps to ensure proper voting procedures and, as an extra pre- 
cautionary though normal election measure, troops had been sent to possible trou- 
ble spots. 


Commenting on the political situation on the eve of the elections, Tad Szulc 
wrote in the New York Times of September 30: "While the election's issues fun- 
damentally have narrowed down to who can best lead Brazil out of inflation and 
fight corruption, the extent of support given to Marshal Lott by the Communists 
became in recent weeks a major issue that may hurt him with the independent vot- 
ers. While he insists that he never solicited Communist backing, he has not re- 
jected it and has accepted the presence of the party's high officials at his rallies 
and speaking in his favor." 
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If Lott's prestige suffered from the activities of his Communist backers, it 
also received a jolt with the publication of a book calling attention to the fact that 
Lott had signed the Generals' manifesto of August 1954 demanding the resignation 
of Getdilio Vargas, to which Vargas had responded by committing suicide. The 
book, written by former Minister of Agriculture Bento Munhoz da Rocha, * momen- 
tarily upset political circles, since both the PSD and PTB claimed to carry on the 
Vargas tradition. Furthermore the current PSD party president Ernani do Amaral 
Peixoto was Vargas' son-in-law, and PTB president Joao ("Jango") Goulart, Lott's 
running mate, had entered politics as a protégé of Vargas. Lott was put on the de- 
fensive, and Goulart also found himself in an awkward position--that of running for 
Vice Presicent on the same slate with one of those "responsible" for Vargas' sui- 
cide. Goulart was vigilant in protecting his own candidacy, however, especially 
since for some time he had been tacitly supporting the "Jan-Jan'' movement (JAnio 
Quadros for President; Jango Goulart for Vice President--HAR, XIII: 468, 563). 
To those members of the PSD who exhorted him to denounce the "Jan-Jan" slate, 
Goulart answered that for him to be elected it would be necessary to "tolerate" the 
movement. 


Lott was unable to appear at scheduled rallies and meetings during the last 
week of September because of injuries he suffered at Sfio Jofo del Rey, Minas Ge- 
rais, when a rostrum on which he was standing collapsed. President Kubitschek 
made the series of speeches he had promised on behalf of Lott's candidacy (HAR, 
XIII: 563) but without great apparent enthusiasm. Kubitschek seemingly was in- 
terested in only one candidacy, his own for re-election to the Presidency in 1965. 
In an interview given the Hearst Headline Service and published in the New York 
Journal American, Kubitschek, in reply to the question as to whether he would be 
a candidate in 1965, said, ''There seems to be a big movement all over the country 
now for me to be President again in 1965."" Many observers believed that Kubit- 
schek personally preferred Quadros. Quadros was predicted to win over Lott by 
a small margin, while the third candidate, Adhemar de Barros, was not given a 
chance. 





According to the Supreme Electoral Tribunal, the number of persons qualified 
to vote in the October 3 elections totaled 14,529,188. The states with the largest 
electorates were: SHo Paulo, 3;065,551; Minas Gerais, 2,054,419; Rio Grande do 
Sul, 1,474,242; Guanabara, 1,091,145; Bahia, 891,646; and the State of Rio de 
Janeiro, 800,115. The city of Brasflia had approximately 22,000. 


Labor. Employees, employers, and presidential candidates agreed that in- 
flated living costs caused by the continued issuing of paper money (HAR, XIII: 280, 
348, 566) had made it necessary to raise minimum wages. Employers offered a 
50% increase, while employees were asking 60% to 70%. President Kubitschek 
told the press on September 29 that new minimum levels would be declared soon, 
probably in October, but that he was awaiting reports from 22 labor-management 
committees which were studying regional needs. ** 


A bill which had Kubitschek's support was introduced into Congress to estab- 
lish wage parity for civil service and military personnel. The minimum salary 





* 
Radiografia de Novembro, Rio de Janeiro, Editora Civilizag&o Brasileira, 
1960, pp. 158. It is volume I in the series "Retratos do Brasil." 





**It was prematurely reported in August (HAR, XIII: 419) that the minimum 
wage had been raised. 
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proposed for these two groups was 9,000 cruzeiros per month (approximately $47 
at the free exchange rate of 190 cruzeiros to the dollar). University professors 
would receive 44,000 cruzeiros ($232) and ministers of state 105,000 cruzeiros 
($553). The plan would entail an annual expenditure of 18,000 million cruzeiros 
($94,736,842). Congress put off discussion of the bill until October, since parlia- 
mentary activity was practically suspended because of the electoral campaigning. 


According to Boletim Cambial, labor leaders representing four million 
workers published a manifesto which protested the fraudulent procedures employed 
by the Communists at the Third Brazilian Labor Congress to assure themselves a 
preponderant position in the Brazilian labor movement. Several of those who had 
signed the manifesto had walked out of the Congress on August 13 in protest against 
the Communist domination of the meeting (HAR, XIII: 567-72). 





Student Strike at Bahia Ended. Students at the University of Bahia agreed to 
return to classes after being on strike for more than three months. The authority 
of the university administration was not impaired by the terms of settlement; how- 
ever, several concessions were made to the students on matters of university pol- 
icy. Commenting on the recent wave of student strikes (HAR, XIII: 565), O Estado 
de Sao Paulo said that they had been caused by discontent with an educational sys- 
tem that was failing in its mission. Many university chairs, the paper said, were 
held by unqualified professors who did not prepare their lectures and took no per- 
sonal interest in their students. The newspaper added that student dissatisfaction 
was fanned by leftist and Soviet propaganda. 





Relations with the Dominican Republic, the United States, and Portugal. 
Brazil broke diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic following condemna- 
tion of the Rafael Leonidas Trujillo dictatorship at the San José de Costa Rica con- 
ference of OAS Foreign Ministers (HAR, XIII: 572). The Brazilian Ambassador in 
Washington, Walther Moreira Salles, resigned in order to devote himself full time 
to his banking interests. No successor to his post was expected to be named until 
after the presidential elections. The Brazilian Government granted Portuguese op- 
position leader General Humberto da Silva Delgado permission to remain perma- 
nently in the country. He had entered Brazil as a political refugee on April 21, 
1959, on a temporary visa (see p. 589). 





Budget Deficit; Economic Growth. The federal budget showed a deficit of 
21,200 million cruzeiros ($111 million) in the first six months of 1960. This was 
17% higher than in 1959 and well over the estimated 8,800 million cruzeiro ($46 mil- 
lion) deficit. Increased expenditures would be necessary for the continued construc- 
tion of Brasflia, for highways, and to cover various debts. Conjuntura Econémica 
predicted that the total 1960 expenses would be 230,000 million cruzeiros ($1,210 
million) and the deficit 30,000 million cruzeiros ($157 million). 








Minister of Finance Sebastiio Paes de Almeida and various technicians at- 
tended meetings of the International Monetary Fund. It was assumed that negotia- 
tions would be undertaken to extend the payment schedules on private and public 
debts. 


The expansion of Brazilian enterprise with good profit returns was demon- 
strated by the growth of the open-end mutual fund, Fundo Crescinco, which had 
begun operations in 1957. On June 25 it reported resources of over 1,700 million 
cruzeiros (nearly $9 million), owned by some 12,000 investors, more than 17 
times the number when it completed its first year of operation. Crescinco's profit 
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return had been over 30% a year. Another favorable sign was that private share 
offers of Brazilian Light and Matarazzo stock valued at 1,000 and 1,600 million 
cruzeiros respectively ($5 million and $8 million) met with considerable success. 


Coffee. Through the Brazilian coffee institute Instituto Brasileiro do Café 
(IBC), the government decided to intervene in the coffee market, a move for which 
producers had been agitating to obtain support for falling prices (HAR, XIII: 567). 
The IBC planned to buy coffee in the interior and at ports through private organiza- 
tions. According to the monthly report of the Bank of America, buying operations 
were contemplated covering 5 million bags valued at over 15,000 million cruzeiros 
($79 million). It was thought, however, that purchases could be stretched over a 
sufficient period, during which export sales would keep coffee accumulations so 
low that not more than 5,000 million cruzeiros ($26 million) would have to be pro- 
vided at any one time. 


Coffee sales during the first six months of 1960 earned an estimated $430 
million, up $10.4 million over the same period of 1959. Brazil's 1959-60 crop 
reached a record 43,642,000 bags, although it had first been estimated at 32 mil- 
lion bags by the IBC. The Institute's estimate of 27 million bags for the 1960-61 
crop also seemed low in compairson with the figure of 30 to 36 million bags given 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Investment Opportunities; Russian Machinery "Antiquated." After com- 
pleting a 5,000- mile trip through Brazil, a five-man commission sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce announced its conclusion that the wide opportunities 
for U.S. investment and trade apparent in Brazil would probably be taken advantage 





of if and when Brazil solved its immediate problems, including inflation and the 
scarcity of foreign exchange. According to the mission, there were more than 
three hundred U.S. firms and subsidiaries operating in Brazil, and U.S. invest- 
ment possibilities were practically limitless, barring a collapse of the economy or 
the passage of nationalistic legislation, such as a limit on profit remittances. 


The Russian machinery offered to Brazil in barter for raw materials (cof- 
fee, etc.) was declared "antiquated and inadequate for Brazilian needs" by the 
foreign trade committee of the Brazilian Trade Association. The committee also 
complained that Brazilian businessmen were forced to carry out all transactions 
on the government level, not being allowed to deal directly with their Russian 
counterparts. 


INTERNATIONAL 


“Committee of 21" Meeting. On September 5 the third meeting of the "Com- 
mittee of 21}' the Inter-American Economic Conference of the Organization of 
American States (OAS), opened in Bogot4é, Colombia. It was convoked to discuss 
President Eisenhower's statements of July 11, in which he proposed U.S. aid to 
initiate social development programs in Latin America. Twenty nations were rep- 
resented at the conference; the Dominican Republic boycotted it as a result of the 
sanctions voted against it at the San José de Costa Rica OAS conference in August 
(HAR, XIII: 572). In addition to the official delegates, representatives of such or- 
ganizations as the United Nations, the European Common Market, the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT), the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO), and the U.S. Senate were also present. 
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As Colombian President Alberto Lleras Camargo stated in his address be- 
fore the opening session, the meeting was taking place at a time of unprecedented 
crisis for Latin America. Behind the distress that he cited lay both economic and 
political difficulties. Since 1957, the economic development of Latin America had 
not kept up with the rate of population growth. In 1953, 90% of Latin American im- 
ports had been covered by exports, but in 1958 only 65%. Since 1957 the rate of 
U.S. investments in the area had dropped, partly because of the policies of certain 
Latin American governments. In addition, many political systems seemed threat- 
ened by revolutions. Most delegates agreed that Eisenhower's aid program had 
been prompted by fear that the Castro spirit (''Fidelismo") would spread to other 
Latin American countries. Since the San José conference had been negative in na- 
ture, placing restrictions on the Dominican Republic and Cuba, the delegates be- 
lieved that the Bogot4 meeting, taking place only a week later, stood as a challenge 
for positive action by the Western Hemisphere nations. 


The so-called Eisenhower Plan, as presented by Under Secretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon, marked a new approach in U.S. aid to Latin America. Since World 
War II Latin America had received only about $3,000 million from the United States 
out of a total foreign aid allotment of $78,500 million. The new plan, as Dillon 
stated in his first address, committed the United States to make available "large 
additional resources." The program also contained a new emphasis on social de- 
velopment. Previously, U.S. aid had been directed to economic development and 
to the promotion of private industry. Dillon announced that the aim of the Eisen- 
hower Plan was "to raise the standards of living of the great masses of the people" 
and "to lift whole segments of the population into the 20th century."" The basis for 
the program was a $500 million appropriation authorized by the U.S. Congress for 
this purpose in August (HAR, XIII: 514). The money, Dillon stated, should be used 
to initiate land reform and to improve housing, education, and health. Another 
unique stipulation was that $400 million of the money was to be administered by the 
newly established Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) and the other $100 mil- 
lion by the International Cooperation Administration (ICA). The IDB, with a work- 
ing capital of $400 million, was strengthened by the additional funds which doubled 
its capital and was thereby firmly established as the first cooperative banking sys- 
tem in the Western Hemisphere. The IDB assured that the money would be used in 
a manner suitable to the Latin American countries. Votes on the Bank's board are 
proportionate to the investments of each government, and since Latin America con- 
trols a total of 59% of the voting power, it can thereby guide its policies. The Bank 
aims at fostering both public projects and private investments and can give loans in 
any currency and on flexible terms. In addition it provides advisory services and 
this enables it to select suitable projects. José Mora, secretary general of the 
OAS, told the delegates that the IDB, as a specialized agency, was the body best 
fitted to administer the U.S. special grant. The president of the Bank, former 
Finance Minister of Chile Felipe Herrera, was for two years an executive direc- 
tor of the International Monetary Fund and governor of the World Bank. 


The U.S. aid program was not offered without strings attached. Dillon un- 
derscored the need for stringent tax laws and their enforcement. Available studies 
showed that whereas 81% of the U.S. federal revenue was derived from income 
taxes, Argentina, the Latin American country with thegreatest tax demands, col- 
lected only 22% of its revenue from income taxes, while the ratio in most other 
Latin American countries was much lower. The Argentine economist Radl Pre- 
bisch, representative of the U.N. Secretary General and head of the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA), demanded a cut in unnecessary inflation 
and called for a pioneering spirit among Latin American businessmen, asserting 
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that Latin America had not in the past achieved progress commensurate with 
the aid granted. 


On the other hand, many Latin American leaders believed that the Eisen- 
hower Plan did not go far enough. The Brazilian delegation chief Augusto Frede- 
rico Schmidt stated on the opening day that the program was "a short-term pal- 
liative. . . made on the spur of the moment under the pressure of the Cuban crisis." 
Harking back to Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek's Operation Pan America 
of 1958, which had requested $10,000 million in U.S. aid over a 20-year period, 
Schmidt considered Eisenhower's offer inadequate. Furthermore, he favored 
joint efforts by the countries to establish common markets, transport and market- 
ing systems, broad economic surveys, and methods to stabilize crop and mineral 
prices, proposals also formerly made in the Operation Pan America. One of his 
fears was that the Eisenhower Plan would be substituted for U.S. interest in pro- 
grams already under operation, such as the World Bank. the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and the Export-Import Bank. Dillon hastily reassured Schmidt that the 
new social development project would in no way jeopardize these other programs 
but would provide an additional service that would work in conjunction with them. 
He added that the $500 million was only a first step and that if the Latin American 
nations undertook a program of self help and tax reform, the United States would 
extend further assistance. 


As the conference divided into consultative groups, the "Schmidt attitude" 
continued to be displayed among the Latin Americans. The Eisenhower Plan, they 
felt, would supply some capital, but the necessity for long-term planning and price 
stabilization would continue unresolved. One concern expressed was over the coun- 
tries' changing relationship with Europe's Common Market. Since 1954, Latin 
American trade with Europe had increased 20%, while that with the United States 
had remained stationary. However, with the tightening of European trade markets, 
the delegates feared that future intercourse between Latin America and Europe 
might be impeded. Many hoped that Latin America might establish ties with the 
Common Market, but the integration of the two areas seemed doubtful because of 
distance and the lack of good transportation and banking systems in Latin America. 
Moreover, the European Common Market looked primarily to Africa, which had 
become Latin America's great rival as a supplier of raw materials. Roland Gilbert, 
the Common Market representative at the conference, made no promises and said 
that a six-nation Council of the European Economic Community would have to take 
up the question of cooperation. Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, and the United States 
drew up a resolution requesting the Common Market countries to make more gen- 
erous trade agreements with Latin America and to increase their capital investment 
in the area. 


In other phases of the conference, Argentina urged the formation of a new 
body to replace the OAS Inter-American Economic and Social Council, which it 
termed ineffective. A resolution embodying the proposal was drawn up. Other 
delegates expressed concern over the lack of price stabilization and the condition 
of peasants and other workers. Mario Santacruz, representative of the FAO, 
stated that firm markets and balanced trade could be achieved only through the 
development of internal markets for agricultural products. He and GATT repre- 
sentative Jean Royer offered the aid of their organizations, believing that within 
their broad programs Latin America would find solutions for some of its problems. 


The Cuban delegation protested the action taken at the meeting. It charged 
that the Eisenhower plan for social development was merely another example of 
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Yankee imperialism and that, if the United States were really sincere in its de- 
sire to raise the standard of living in Latin America, it would have to invest at 
least $30,000 million. This sum was based on a plan presented by Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro at the 1959 Inter-American Conference in Buenos Aires. The dele- 
gates rejected unanimously Cuban charges of aggression by the United States, but 
in the vote taken on the adequacy of the Eisenhower Plan, seven countries (Mexico, 
El Salvador, Bolivia, Brazil, Argentina, Haiti, and Venezuela) abstained. Echo- 
ing the Cuban delegation's remarks in Bogotd, the official Cuban newspaper Revo- 
luci6n termed Eisenhower's offer "'a temporary bribe." Peiping, in an English 
language broadcast to Europe and Asia, labeled the fund "a large-scale blackmail 
of Latin American countries to make them serve the United States' purpose to in- 
vade Cuba." 


When the conference delegates gathered on September 13 to approve the Act 
of Bogota, Cuba refused to attend, thereby officially cutting itself off from the U.S. 
aid and other programs. On September 14, a Cuban radio broadcast described the 
Cuban action as heroic. "Cuba did not sign the Bogoté agreement because it is the 
only country that does not betray its people and because it is the only country that 
does not heed the orders of the Imperialists. The Cuban people are the only ones 
who stand for justice, fair play, and the rights of the people."" A similar broad- 
cast from the Dominican Republic castigated Latin Americans for not being pre- 
pared to face a transitory situation responsibly and to free themselves from "Yan- 
kee imperial" control. 


The other 18 Latin American nations joined the United States in signing and 
supporting the Act of Bogoté. The four clauses of the act summarized the work of 
the meeting. First, a preamble recognized the necessity for free institutions and 
emphasized the need for self-improvement by each country and for united inter- 
American efforts. Article 1 detailed the tenets of the Eisenhower social develop- 
ment plan. Recommendations were made for better rural living and land tenure 
programs and for improved housing, education, and health. Demands were also 
made for Latin countries to improve their financial condition through the efficient 
mobilization of domestic resources. Article 2 expressed gratitude to the United 
States for the new development fund. Article 3 reiterated the aims of the Brazilian- 
sponsored Operation Pan America, which had stressed industrial and economic de- 
velopment needs. Calling for more capital and more outside financial assistance, 
this article mentioned specifically the need for flexible loans, credit programs, 
long-range planning, and the establishment of world quota systems for agricultural 
products. Article 4 proposed greater multilateral cooperation. Plans were made 
for annual consultative meetings to assess the progress made in Latin America and 
also for a meeting of the OAS Council within sixty days. The latter meeting would 
discuss means to revitalize the Inter-American Economic and Social Council and 
to determine how it might be made more effective. 


The words of Colombian Foreign Minister Julio César Turbay Ayala were 
typical of the feeling of the delegates upon signing the Act of Bogot4é. Turbay Ayala 
praised the United States for its new effort to raise the standard of living in Latin 
America, but at the same time he made reference to the years of U.S. neglect of 
its neighbors. He spoke of "the social revolution that is moving in the depths of 
our political life'' and then said, "We will direct the evolution of our countries, 
and our masses will direct their revolution." Like him, the delegates were con- 
cerned with the problems still to be faced rather than contented with the progress 
made at Bogota. At the same time, their statements were affirmative, as, for in- 
stance, that of Peruvian Premier Pedro Beltr4n. Speaking at the end of the final 
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session, he said, "I believe we have succeeded. I believe it is not too 


OAS Mediation Committee. The U.S. State Department formally asked 
the OAS on September 15 to instruct the Mediation Committee set up at the San 
José conference to investigate Cuban charges of economic aggression on the part 
of the United States. The action coincided with reports that Cuba intended to take 
its charges to the General Assembly of the United Nations and was doubtless di- 
rected at underlining the fact that such matters should remain within the jurisdic- 
tion of the OAS, rather than be taken to the United Nations. 





Dominican Republic Returns to OAS. Virgilio Dfaz Ordéfiez, the Dominican 
Republic's delegate to the OAS, resumed his seat on September 21 for the first 
time since his delegation walked out of the San José meeting on August 20. Despite 
his demands for the rectification of the sanctions imposed against his country, the 
OAS continued with its plans to appoint a committee of six members (Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico, and the United States) to investigate whether eco- 
nomic sanctions should be imposed. 





Russian Bid to Control OAS Thwarted in U.N. The U.N. Security Council 
was called for an urgent meeting on September 8 at the request of Russia. The 
ostensible purpose of the meeting was to approve the resolution adopted at the 
OAS Foreign Ministers' meeting at San José in August, calling for the rupture of 
diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic and economic sanctions against 
Trujillo. However, the USSR's underlying motive was no doubt to create a prece- 
cent whereby it could in the future make use of its veto powers within the Council 
to thwart any action undertaken by a regional organization such as the OAS against 
one of its members (e.g., Cuba). Argentina and Ecuador voiced Latin American 
sentiment by rejecting this latest Soviet move to have a say in the affairs of the 
Western Hemisphere, yet expressed reservations as to the true interpretation of 
Article 53 of the U.N. Charter, which the USSR had invoked. Thereupon the 
Council adopted by a vote of 9 to 0, with Russia and Poland abstaining, a proce- 
dural counterresolution (which merely took note of the OAS resolution) proposed 
by Argentina, Ecuador, and the United States. The USSR withdrew its own reso- 
lution in the face of certain defeat but gave notice that it considered the door open 
to raise the issue on other appropriate occasions. 





Eisenhower Luncheon. After addressing the U.N. General Assembly on 
September 22, President Eisenhower entertained the heads of 18 American U.N. 
delegations at a luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The diplomatic isolation 
of Cuba and the Dominican Republic was emphasized at the luncheon, since neither 
of their delegates to the United Nations had been invited. The President's remarks 
on the "imperishable value of human dignity and liberty and the sovereignty of our 
respective nations that binds us together" were those that most impressed his 
Latin American guests. He had made only a brief reference to Latin America in 
his General Assembly address, but his defense of the United Nations and of its 
technical and economic aid programs was favorably received by the Latin American 
delegations. 





Reform of ODECA. President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes of Guatemala called 
for the reform of the Organizaci6n de Estados Centroamericanos (ODECA) in the 
belief that the present organization did not satisfy the aspirations of the Central 
American people. According to the proposed charter, the five Central American 
republics would constitute a political and economic unit. The secretariat would 
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be its political organ, composed of five members appointed by each of the govern- 
ments for five-year terms. The presidency of the secretariat would rotate by 
yearly drawings. A Supreme Court to be located at Cartago, Costa Rica, and to 
be made up of five justices appointed by each of the five Supreme Courts of the 
countries would be responsible for drafting the constitution of the new Federal 
Central American Republic and for formulating its basic laws. There would also 
be a general assembly made up of the delegates of the five republics. Until the 
determination of a future capital, the assembly would meet in rotation in the cap- 
itals of the member republics. As a provisional seat for the secretariat, Ydfgoras 
suggested Antigua, Guatemala. The proposed charter indicated that membership 
in the new alliance would be open to Panama. 


Labor: Caribbean Congress; ORIT; Union Aid for Housing. The founding 
session of the Caribbean Congress of Labor (CCL) took place at St. George's, 
Grenada (West Indies), on September 14-15. Delegates from 15 countries at- 
tended. The new organization was to take over the functions of CADORIT, the 
Caribbean Area Division of the Organizaci6én Regional Interamericano de Traba- 
jadores (ORIT), and was empowered to seek affiliation with the ORIT-ICFTU. 

It was expected that by the time of the next congress in 1963, member units still 
directly affiliated with the ORIT-ICFTU would have transferred their affiliation 
to the CCL. Among other objectives, the CCL constitution pledged to promote 
the organization of all workers in the Caribbean region; to fight for the recogni- 
tion of trade union organization as the legitimate instrument of the working people 
to achieve their just rights; to work for the economic, social, educational, and 
cultural aspirations of the workers; and to strengthen ties with other free trade 
unions. A seminar was held from September 16-18 in conjunction with the ORIT 
on the training of local organizers in the various areas. 





The Administrative Committee of the ORIT held a meeting in Washington on 
September 8-9. Greater activity in the fields of organization, education, and pub- 
licity was authorized and a careful examination was made of the social and trade 
union problems presented by the Dominican Republic, Cuba, and Paraguay. Ina 
statement subsequently issued, attention was drawn to the fact that Hemispheric 
unity and inter- American democracy were seriously threatened by Communist 
penetration. The statement called for action not restricted to the trade union 
field. 


The Inter-American Office of the Postal, Telephone, and Telegraph Inter- 
national (PTTI) submitted to its affiliates a proposal for a housing program for 
their workers in Latin America. This plan would help member unions to undertake 
programs under which the worker would combine his finances and leisure time to 
build his own home with the technical assistance and the cooperation of his union. 


Concern Over Lack of Religious Leaders in Latin America. After returning 
from the National Eucharistic Congress in Lima, Peru, Richard Cardinal Cushing 
of Boston voiced his concern over the lack of Catholic priests in Latin America. 
Asserting that there is only one priest for every six thousand faithful in Latin Amer- 
ica, as compared to one for every 569 in Belgium, 727 in France, and 945 in Spain, 
he estimated that about 100,000 priests were needed if the Church were to be suc- 
cessful in its struggle against Communism. He also called on the United States to 
develop an assistance program that would reach the poor and undernourished. 





The Vatican's Pontifical Commission for Latin America approved 400 schol- 
arships for seminarians from poor dictricts to help relieve the critical priest 
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shortage in Latin America. Of this number, 310 would go to seminarians in South 
America, the remaining 90 to students for the priesthood in Central America. 
Pope John XXIII announced the establishment of a program to be called "Papal 
Volunteers for Latin America" under which volunteers from other countries would 
be invited to Latin America to assist Church lay organizations. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the United States was also to put major emphasis in the decade ahead 
on spiritual, educational, and material assistance to Latin America. It was dis- 
closed at the annual meeting of the Church's Mission Secretariat that it would back 
with substantial sums all efforts to aid the Church in Latin America. Another step 
was the appointment of the Rev. John J. Considine as head of the new Latin Ameri- 
can Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Father Considine is re- 
garded as one of the Church's top experts in the mission field. 


Rabbi H. H. Gordon, executive vice-president of the New York Board of 
Rabbis, who had just returned from a six- week study tour of South America and 
the West Indies, voiced concerns similar to those of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
He appealed to American Jews to give immediate religious and educational aid to 
700,000 South American Jews, and he deplored the acute shortage of spiritual lead- 
ers, educators, teachers, trained social workers, youth leaders, and other person- 
nel "so vital to the growth of a strong community." 


Meeting of the American Coffee Federation. The twelfth conference of the 
American coffee federation Federaci6én Cafetalera de América (FEDECAME) was 
opened by Mexican President L6épez Mateos in Mexico City on September 13. Sev- 
eral European and African nations, as well as Brazil and Colombia, which are not 
members of the FEDECAME, participated in the conference, thus ensuring the 
first truly representative international meeting of coffee producers. The main 
concern of the conference was to persuade the African coffee-producing states to 
sign the International Coffee Agreement and to strengthen international coffee prices 
further by means of increased sales and stricter regulation of the coffee market. 
During the conference it was announced that the latest scientific studies suggested 
that artificial coffee was unlikely to be produced in commercial quantities for many 
years to come. Concern had been expressed by Brazil as a result of Stanford Re- 
search Institute's report on synthetic coffee (HAR, XII: 521, 576). At the final ses- 
sion of the conference, 14 agreements were adopted, ranging from technical deci- 
sions regarding the production and distribution of coffee to plans to combat the 
restrictive tariffs of the European Common Market. The council of the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement, which met in Washington September 20-25, announced 
that with the adhesion of the United Kingdom, Ecuador, Honduras, and certain Af- 
rican states to the Agreement, 33% of world coffee sales were now covered by its 
membership. A total of $8 million was to be spent in a world-wide campaign to get 
more people to drink coffee, particularly in England, France, and Italy. 








Air-Truck Service. Pan American World Airways and the Ryder System, a 
highway trucking organization, created an "air-truck" network to serve Latin 
American points and 700 U.S. cities. Freight would be moved between Latin Amer- 
ica and Miami, Florida, by aircraft and from there to key U.S. cities by express 
truck. A single shipping document and through tariff would be used. Initial serv- 
ice was to begin with Puerto Rico but would be extended to Haiti, Jamaica, the Canal 
Zone, and Venezuela by 1961. 


Bank Merger. The 109-year-old British banking and mercantile business of 
Balfour Williamson and its 29 subsidiary companies in North and South America 
merged with the Bank of London and South America in a deal involving more than 
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$8.4 million. The move would strengthen the position of the Bank of London and 
South America, particularly on the West Coast of South America, and would en- 
able it to diversify its activities outside the field of orthodox banking. 


Canadians to South America. A Canadian mission of consulting engineers 
visited South America in September (see CHILE) to acquaint Canadians with the 
opportunities in Latin America and to draw the attention of Latin Americans to the 
availability of Canadian engineering services. At the same time an Australian 
commercial mission was visiting Latin America. 





THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Fray Bernardino de Sahagin. FLORENTINE CODEX. General History of the 
Things of New Spain. Santa Fe, New Mexico. School of American Research and 
the University of Utah. Book I, 1950, pp. 46. Book II, 1951, pp. 216. Book III, 
1952, pp. 68. Books IV and V, 1957, pp. 196. Book VII, 1953, pp. 81. Book 
VIII, 1954, pp. 89. Book IX, 1959, pp. 97. Book XII, 1955, pp. 122. Priced 
separately; all volumes published, $45.50. 


Even the Hispanic American Report makes mistakes. One has been to de- 
lay so long in reporting on one of the major projects of American scholarship in the 
field of pre-Columbian Mexico. Fray Bernardino de Sahagin left three manuscripts 
describing the civilization of the Aztecs; the Florentine Codex, in the Laurentian 
Library of Florence, is far more complete than those in the Biblioteca del Palacio 
and the Academia de la Historia in Madrid. The Florentine Codex has parallel 
columns of Spanish and Aztec text. The Spanish text is a paraphrase of the Aztec 
text, and provided the basis for the transcriptions of Bustamante and Lord Kings- 
borough. In 1938, Lansing B. Bloom obtained a microfilm copy of the Florentine 
Codex. Dr. E. L. Hewett, then Director of the School of American Research and 
the Museum of New Mexico, realized the need for a translation of the Aztec text. 
Dr. Hewett's successor, Sylvanus G. Morley, entrusted the translation to two 
distinguished scholars, Arthur J. O. Anderson of the School of American Research 
and Charles E. Dibble of the University of Utah. The project of translating the 
twelve books would obviously take many years, and it was decided to publish the 
volumes as they were ready, regardless of the order. The original Aztec version 
is also being faithfully presented in a parallel column to the English translation, 
and the books as published are greatly enhanced by reproductions of the original 
illustrations from the Codex. While Anderson and Dibble deserve great credit for 
their scholarly work, we should be grateful for the generous sponsorship of Presi- 
dent A. Ray Olpin of the University of Utah and Boaz Long, Director of the School 
of American Research. These volumes constitute a landmark in the scholarly 
study of pre-Columbian Mexican civilization, and they should occupy an honored 
place on the shelves of every college and university library. 





Erico Verissimo. MEXICO. Translated from the Portuguese by Linton Barrett. 
New York. Orion Press. 1960. Pp. 342. $6.00. 


Brazilians are almost completely uninformed about Mexico (and vice-versa), 
so that when the popular novelist Verissimo published Mexico, Hist6ria duma 
Viagem in 1957, he was filling a real need. The English translation has to com- 
pete with travelogues about Mexico by such distinguished writers as D. H. Lawrence, 
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Aldous Huxley, and Graham Greene. Verissimo should have more appeal for the 
general public than any of these; he alternates capsules of information with funny 
stories about his own experiences. Whereas the English writers attempt to con- 
vey a sense of the gap between Mexican culture and the Western society they rep- 
resent, Verissimo simply loves Mexico, dirt, comic pride and all. He was ob- 
viously bored by the prim, methodical society of Washington, D.C., where he had 
spent the years 1953 to 1956 as Director of the Department of Cultural Affairs in 
the Pan American Union. There was little empathy between Verissimo and Ameri- 
can society, whereas in Mexico he suddenly felt his creative urge swell up within 
him. Despite the difference between Mexico and Brazil, there seems to be some- 
thing called "Latin America": "Blind beggars, fireworks, lottery tickets, flies--I 
am home!" (p.7) For Verissimo, Mexico is a kind of theatrical show; one wonders 
if he sensed the grinding poverty and the misery which oppress large sections of 
the Mexican people. The Mexican with whom Verissimo had the longest conversa- 
tions was José Vasconcelos; many pages are devoted to their discussions of Mexi- 
can history. 


Charles E. Kany. AMERICAN-SPANISH SEMANTICS. Pp. 352. $6.50. 
AMERICAN-SPANISH EUPHEMISMS. Pp. 249. $5.00. Berkeley. University 
of California Press. 1960. 


Professor Kany has made two major contributions to the study of American 
Spanish. In order to collect his materials, he traveled widely over Spanish Amer- 
ica on philological field trips, and he has used the many Latin American instructors 
and students at the University of California as informants. Reading the first vol- 
ume could paralyze an American trying to speak Spanish, for the incredible variety 
of usage in Spanish America and the contrasting Castilian norms have nowhere else 
been so elaborately analyzed. Some Americans whose experience has been limited 
will continue to express themselves in Castilian or Mexican Spanish, but those 
who travel widely will realize that their "Spanish" has picked up items from var- 
ious parts of the Spanish-speaking world. The second of Professor Kany's volumes 
is more in the nature of a curiosity, since it is unlikely that the American will want 
to talk about things which require the use of euphemisms. Both volumes are chock- 
full of examples, but the detailed indexes make them easy to use as reference works. 
A perusal of the bibliography confirms the belief that no Spanish-American has car- 
ried out a work of comparable scope, except Francisco J. Santamarfa, author of the 
Diccionario general de americanismos. 





Richard N. Adams and Charles C. Cumberland. UNITED STATES UNIVERSITY CO- 
OPERATION IN LATIN AMERICA. A Study Based on Selected Programs in Bolivia, 
Chile, Peru, and Mexico. East Lansing. Michigan State University. Pp. 264. 
$4.50. 


Professors Adams of the Sociology and Anthropology Department and Cum- 
berland of the History Department of Michigan State University have cooperated in 
this study sponsored by the Institute of Research on Overseas Programs (IROP) 
and financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. It is part of a three-year 
study of American universities' international programs being carried out at Mich- 
igan State University by IROP under the direction of Edward W. Weidner. The first 
part of the study was the preparation of an inventory of international programs in 
American universities. IROP published the results in International Programs of 
American Universities (1958). The second part of the "research design" called 
for ten senior social scientists to study a selected group of these international pro- 
grams in the United States and abroad. This part of the project will result in eight 
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monographs, each concentrating on a particular area: two on Europe, and one 
each on Latin America (the Adams-Cumberland study), India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Africa, and the United States. There will finally be a concluding volume outlining 
the main findings of the research project as a whole. The story of the cultural in- 
vasion of Latin America by U.S. specialists is full of drama, with misunderstand- 
ings on both sides. Adams and Cumberland have chosen to tell the story in technical 
sociological terms, and have written what is essentially an administrative report 
without passing judgment or speaking off the record. Presumably the critical 
assessments will be found in the final volume of the series. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF LATIN AMERICA. 1960. Los Angeles. Center of 
Latin American Studies, University of California. 1960. Pp. 48. $2.00. 


This is the fourth annual abstract of Latin American statistics prepared by 
Professors Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Robert N. Burr, and their colleagues at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. The date 1960 in the title is a little con- 
fusing, since it refers to the date of issue of this volume, whereas the statistics 
in general correspond to the year 1958. Hitherto the date in the title of these vol- 
umes has referred to the year covered, not to the year of publication. The country 
coverage has been expanded to include all the British dependencies in the Hemi- 
sphere. Two pages of errata are given on a loose sheet, but in view of the mass 
of statistics this thin work contains, the number of errors is not surprising. Most 
of the statistics are taken from the statistical volumes put out by the United Nations 
and its affiliated organizations. Latin Americanists should be properly grateful for 
this addition to their working tools. 


Robert C. Smith and Gilberto Ferrez. FRANZ FRUHBECK'S BRAZILIAN JOUR- 
NEY. Philadelphia. University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. 128. 1960. $10.00. 


The distinguished historian of Luso-Brazilianart, Professor Robert C. Smith 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and the Brazilianart expert Gilberto Ferrez have 
cooperated in what the subtitle describes as "A Study of Some Paintings and Draw- 
ings Made in the Years 1817 and 1818 and Now in the Possession of the Hispanic 
Society of America." In 1817 Maria Leopoldina Josephina Carolina of Hapsburg 
arrived in Rio de Janeiro to become the bride of the future Emperor Pedro I of 
Brazil. The marriage had been arranged by Metternich and Marialva for political 
reasons, but it was to have significant cultural by-products, since the Archduchess 
was accompanied by Austrian scientists and artists who brought back to Europe 
pictorial, written, and scientific records of what they saw. Among the artists was 
the almost unknown Viennese Franz Josef Friihbeck, whose gouaches are repro- 
duced and discussed in this handsome volume. On his return to Europe, Friihbeck 
held exhibitions of his pictures, at which he sold copies of a little book giving his 
impressions of the journey to Brazil. Entitled Skizze meiner Reise nach Brasilien, 
it has become a great rarity; only two copies are known to exist. For this reason 
the text of this small, 3l-page book is here photographically reproduced. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press is to be congratulated on a very handsome piece of 
book making. 





William Madsen. THE VIRGIN'S CHILDREN. Life in an Aztec Village Today. 
Austin. University of Texas Press. 1960. Pp. 248. $4.50. 


The author of this attractively printed book received his Ph.D. in anthropol- 
ogy at the University of California and now teaches at the University of Texas. He 
is especially interested in the religious aspects of the folk-life of Mexico, as was 
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illustrated in his earlier volume Christo-Paganism: A Study of Mexican Religious 
Syncretism (1951). One of the curious aspects of Mexico is that a short distance 
from the major urban centers primitive villages may be found. Just about twenty 
minutes' driving time south of Xochimilco there is a group of Nahuatl Indians whose 
inhabitants speak the Aztec language and observe many customs of their Aztec fore- 
fathers. Madsen selected one of the smallest and oldest villages of this group, San 
Francisco Tecospa, and spent sixteen months there preparing this monograph. The 
interest of the text is enhanced with numerous photographs. 








Ruth Gruber. PUERTO RICO. ISLAND OF PROMISE. New York. Hill and Wang. 
1960. Pp. 216. $1.95. 


This well-illustrated description of Puerto Rico, by a writer whose three 
earlier books all dealt with Palestine, makes no claim to scholarship, but it is full 
of interesting information about Mufioz Marfn's island. The author is somewhat un- 
critical regarding the basic issues which affect Puerto Rico. 


W. F. Maunder. EMPLOYMENT IN AN UNDERDEVELOPED AREA. A Sample 
Survey of Kingston, Jamaica. NewHaven. Yale University Press. 1960. 
Pp. 215. $5.00. 


The author, who is lecturer in statistics at the University of Hong Kong, 
has attempted to analyze in non-western terms the chronic unemployment situa- 
tion at Kingston. This study is the third in the "Caribbean Series" edited by 
Professor Sidney W. Mintz. The earlier volumes are Free Jamaica, 1838-1865: 
An Economic History by Douglas Hall, published in 1959, and Worker in the 
Cane: A Puerto Rican Life History by Sidney W. Mintz, published in 1960. 











Maunder's study was originally a doctoral dissertation. 


Dana Gardner Munro. THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS. A HISTORY. New 
York. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1960. Pp. 547. $6.75. 


This is a revised edition, the third, of a work which appeared first in 1942 
and then in 1950. The author, who is William Stewart Tod Professor of History 
at Princeton University, realizes that it is vain to attempt to write a synthetic 
history of Latin America. Every country in Latin America has its own personality 
and its own history, and it is impossible to submerge these differences in satisfac- 
tory generalities. 


J. L. Nusser. THE BURNING BRIDGE. New York. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
1960. Pp. 308. $4.95. 


Nusser's second novel--his first was The Scorpion Field--is in the tradition 
of D. H. Lawrence's The Plumed Serpent. Essentially it is the story of Americans 
in Mexico who learn by bitter experience that there is an abyss between the Anglo- 
American and the Mexican worlds. The rather sordid story of the love affairs of 
these Americans is less interesting than the earthy philosophizing of the author. 
"You've been reading too many books about Mexico that were written thirty years 
ago, when half-baked anthropologists were oohing and aahing about stinking little 
fishing villages-- just because the American system had gone on its face." (p. 75) 
This is typical of the unpolished gems with which the book is filled. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT PORTUGUESE FELLOWSHIPS AT STAN- 
FORD. 


Students who have completed the study of elementary Portuguese may apply 
for an NDEA Title VI Fellowship in Portuguese. This would allow them to do 
graduate study at Stanford University leading toward an M.A. or a Ph.D. in His- 
panic American Studies, with a specialization in Luso Brazilian Studies. This 
specialization is one of those permitted within the program of Hispanic American 
and Luso-Brazilian Studies at Stanford University. This program will be of espe- 
cial interest for those students who wish to study modern Brazil and Portugal in 
a broad way rather than for those who wish to concentrate on the Golden Age or 
on purely literary studies. Those wishing to apply should write for the necessary 
forms to the Institute of Hispanic American and Luso- Brazilian Studies, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Since all applications must be received in Jan- 
uary, these forms should be obtained immediately. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 


A limited number of tuition fellowships or half-time fellowships and half- 
time teaching assistantships in Hispanic American Studies are available at Stan- 
ford University. All applications, properly completed, must be received by 
February 15. The necessary forms should therefore be obtained immediately, and 
applicants should write to the Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


TEACHING ASSISTANTSHIPS IN SPANISH AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Graduate students who wish to prepare for an M.A. or Ph.D. in Spanish, 
with a specialization in Hispanic American Studies, may apply for a teaching 
assistantship in Spanish. The necessary forms, which must be returned before 
February 15, should be obtained immediately from the Department of Modern 
European Languages, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


STANFORD SUMMER SESSION IN HISPANIC AMERICAN AND LUSO- BRAZILIAN 
STUDIES. 


The Stanford Summer Session of 1961 will offer school teachers and univer- 
sity instructors an excellent opportunity to familiarize themselves with the tech- 
niques used at Stanford in the study of contemporary Spain, Portugal, and Latin 
America. Those eligible are Spanish language teachers or social studies teachers 
having some knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese. Those participating in the sum- 
mer program will have an opportunity to write for the Hispanic American Report. 
There will be a limited number of fellowships and assistantships. For the 
necessary iorms, write to the Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 





HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY CONFERENCE. 


The Hispanic American Society will hold a conference on Stanford University 
campus on Saturday, December 3. Among the distinguished participants will be 
Felipe Herrera, President of the Inter-American Development Bank, and Galo 
Plaza, former President of Ecuador. For copies of the program, write to the 
Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian Studies, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 


The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 


Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
by a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
plete satisfactorily at least a year’s work on the Report s‘aff receive a certificate. 


Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education ray eae aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 


A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program and giving the requirements 
for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Hispanic American 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 

Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations 

Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 

Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil 

Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, Conference 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 
Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 


Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural 
Development of Mexico 


Hispanic American Society Membership List 


Latin America. A volume based on the papers presented at the Stanford Conference 
on Latin America, 1959 in preparation; pre-publication price $4. 


Hispanic American Report, Index to Vols. I-X (in preparation) 





Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently goes 
out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. 





